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Prologue. 


A knight, under a spell of enchantment, rode into Simons- 
wood in the days of old. 


Here he met his own reflection in a magic mirror set 
in the pathway and framed between two trees. 


Before him (he imagined) there stood a mounted knight 
arrayed in armour like his own, he noted, however, that the 
strong protective right shoulder plate in the image appeared 
to be on the wrong side of the body and the lance appeared to 
be held in the left hand. a 


At that very moment the spell was broken and our 
knight knew that he saw only his own counterpart. 


The knight (whose name, in the fable, was ‘ Historic 


Truth ”’) had seen himself reflected in the magic mirror — 


(called ‘‘ Romance’). Thus is Lancashire’s History dimly a ‘ 
mirrored in the ‘“‘ Lancashire Legends.” or 


We rust never accept as historical facts all the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ Wonder-tales ’’ of a country. We must never be 
led to believe that the semi-fabulous stories founded only 
upon local Folklore are wholly reliable. 


This parable of the ‘‘ Left Handed Knight,” this fable of © 
Simonswood, is symbolical of Lancashire’s History as it is 
mirrored (and, we hope, not too-vilely distorted) in her 
romantic and fascinating Legends. 
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Introduction. 


@Y ENTLE, modern reader (forgive this familiar term of salu- 
tation). 

These tales, penned in the twentieth century, will tell of days 
long distant. 

You may here read of happenings which occurred when the 
fat king, Henry Tudor, walked the earth, and King Edward (sur- 
named Longshanks) landed on Mersey’s shore. 

There is a tradition in the Eastern Church, that a Jew, having 
spoke lightly of a holy matron, was condemned to wander to the 
world’s end and not to finish his journey until the end of the ages. 

Such a fate befalls the archeologist (but under happier con- 
ditions), in every generation. His somewhat too-vivid imagina- 
tion shows him the ancient people at worship, as he climbs the 
hill at Billinge—the Priests of Baal (?) live again (for him, at any 
rate) as the scattered stones on the summit remind him of the altar 
which stood on Billinge Beacon, and Balderstones, nr. Blackburn, 
before St. Patrick, St. Alban and St. Aidan turned us from our 
idols Beline and Balder. 

As the antiquarian watches the lads and lasses surrounding 
the May Pole on the green at Crosby, he knows that our fore- 
fathers thus kept alive the mystic Union of Dionysius and Ariadne— 
those lovers of Ancient Greece. The ancient ceremony was a 
religious ritual, the modern rendering is but a revel. 

When the Wanderer watches ‘the over-élaborate funeral 
procession’ pause, as it passes the village crosses, at Aughton, 
Bescar or Ince Blundell, he hears again the medizval priests chant- 
ing the “ De Profundis ”’ as they thrice encircle the wayside crosses 
here (a Lord of Scarisbrick or Blundell was, in this manner, borne 
to the tomb, five hundred years ago). 

As the electric train passes Town Green Station, for Ormskirk, 
he remembers a document in his pocket, which mentions “ Town 
Green,” and which is dated the self-same year that saw the fall of 
proud Cardinal Wolsey. 


The historian and the true lover of historical romance, as he 
B 
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arrives in the good old town of Ormskirk, may ask if there are 
any remains of those ancient mills which stood in Ormskirk, in 
the year when Queen Elizabeth signed the death warrant of Mary, 
Queen of Scots—a year or so before the Armada. 

If the news is of interest, these, then, were the mills of Orms- 
kirk—the ‘‘Grippie Mylne, Our Ladye’s Mylne, Crosse Halle 
Mylne and Bradshaw’s ”—as revealed to us in old documents. 

At the East end of Ormskirk Church there is a stone, carved 
with two human figures—crude, archaic—suggestive of Saxon 
design and generally described as representing Adam and Eve. 

. A deeper interest is felt when the learned guide points out 
the true (?) story and tells us that the carving represents St. Paul 
chained to his jailor, Claudius Lysias. 

Archeology can verily be made an interesting pastime for 
the way-faring man, if he be foolish enough to take pleasure in 
these delightful antiquities. 

What of the old inns of Ormskirk ?—the Wheat Sheaf, the 
Talbot, the Snig’s Foot, the Three Crowns, the Red Lion, the 
White Swan, the Old Eagle, the Eagle and Child, the Legs of Man, 
and the Buck 1’ th’ Vine ? 

What stories they could tell of coaching days, runaway 
marriages, tales of highwaymen and snug suppers in inglenooks. 

Behind many a black-and-white gable, behind many an old 
bow-window and within the wide arch which leads to the inn 
yard—anxious hearts have beaten, hard bargains have been made 
and many a kiss given and returned when Ormskirk and all the 
world was young and the rapier was out at the light mention of a 
maiden’s name. 

From Ormskirk’s inn stables, horsemen went off on many a 
quest when the beacon over Parbold’s hill shone out at nightfall, 
during the Wars of the Roses, even as it did in our day when we 
celebrated Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887—a less exciting occasion than 
the day of battle. 

Many a horseman rode away from Ormskirk’s inn yards, when 
King James the First sojourned at Lathom Hall and strolled in 
the Ormskirk lanes and by-ways. 

A greater than James sojourned at Lathom, for we read that 
the immortal Shakespeare was a member of Lord Leicester’s 
troop of actors. One writer maintains that when Henry, fourth 
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Earl of Derby, sat in the audience, our old friend Shakespeare, 
played on the stage at Lathom Park. 

The following words taken from an old diary, 1587—1590, are 
full of meaning now :—‘‘ Ye plaiers there (on) Saturdaie nyght,” 
Will. Shakespeare of Avon was there, with his motley throng, if 
tradition may be depended on. 

The antiquary does not wander far in this district before he 
comes across the brilliant records of the Houses of Stanley and of 
Molyneux. 

Edmund Earl of Lancaster held Croxteth, in his prime, but 
in 1446 King Henry the Sixth granted it to Sir Richard Molyneux. 

A moated dwelling of the family lay within the length of a 
bow-shot of Sefton Church. 

Old Sefton Church, dedicated to St. Helen, has a Saxon 
foundation ; (of greater antiquity is the El An’s holy spring). 

To-day, the steeple is a landmark across the meadows, and — 
beneath the leaden roof of the Church, lies many a Lord of Sefton. 

Hard by the church, the Punch Bowl stands—that old inn, 
where, in the days of our grandfathers, the Mock Corporation es 
held its jovial celebrations. oat 

Further down the lane, the Wanderer will find St. Helen’ S: 
holy well: (It brings good luck to drop a pin in her honour). — 

This Saint seems to have been popular in these parts during 
the Middle Ages, taking the place of an elfin goddess ? 

The name of the town which bears her name—St. Helens— : 
was written ‘“Seynt Elleyn” in a document dated 1552, when 
Edward the Sixth was King and lorded it over his sisters. oe 

The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem held land at Roby and 
Prescot, and in many another local village hereabout, in the olden 
time. They have left their records for us. 

The Wanderer, in his perambulations will, in time, arrive at 
Knowsley—a deer park since the days of King Edward the Third— 
now a lordly seat of the Earl of Derby. 

As the cyclist, on a summer evening, pushes his cycle along 
the beautiful and very popular woodland road that runs through 
Ince Woods, he may enjoy the ride much more if he is aware that 
Ince was an ancient deer park seven hundred years ago and rang 
with the jolly hunters long before cycles were invented. 

The village of Altcar was “ Alker” in the Tenth Century, 
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“ Altckar ’’ in the year 1293, and written “ Alker’”’ in documents 
of the year 1558. How few of us know what the name means. 

Maghull, Sefton, Halsall and Lydiate were “‘ Magele, Sexstone, 
Herlashla and Leiate’’ when the Norman Conquerors entered 
into possession of Saxon England and altered the Fairy-Names. 

With the change in spelling came also a change in customs and 
a new age turned the meadows of Priories and Monasteries into 
the landed estates of fortunate families. 

Within ten miles of Ormskirk steeple many stately old halls 
nestled among ancient oaks :—Rufford Hall, Halsall Hall, Hurles- 
ton (near Scarisbrick Park), Mawdesley, Newburgh, Parbold, 
Dalton, Bretherton and Carr Hall, each enshrining a story well 
worth the hearing, as we take our journey. 

Barbara Villiers, one of the ladies of the Court of King Charles 
the Second, kept open house and high holiday for a couple of 
months at Maghull Hall. Here she lived a gay and reckless 
country life in the days when Dutch ships burnt the English fleet 
in the Medway, when London blazed and the people of England 
lay plague-stricken. We may meet her ghost at Maghull. 

No longer does the wandering antiquary find a highwayman 
sitting disconsolate, with his feet in the village stocks, at Thorn- 
ton, as our motor comes down from Lunt and Netherton after a 
noisy market day in Ormskirk, but the tales of the countryside 
retain their interest, though the ancient rooks have fled from the 
woods since the coming of “‘ the motor age.”’ 

In this rambling sketch, we have hastily visited many villages 
and met quite a lot of folk. Let us now, at more leisure, and with 
greater dignity, sojourn for awhile at each hall and village and be 
privileged to listen to the fireside tales that are told between cur- 
few and bedtime. 

We may find a fresh delight in these old-world places—ere 
we sleep. May our dreams be pleasant, free from the fret of 
modern days; let them be tinged with a romance which makes 
life bearable, and may they have a little of that glory which was 
.England’s in her Golden Age, when Mother Meg and Essey, Kit and 
Gar (Ver, Bir), Pega, Hu, Eph, Puck, Og and the Elfin Ave and 
other dim divinities (who left portions of their names in almost 
every hill, river and village) were honoured here with Oberon as 

. King of the Fairies. 
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A Romance of Burscough 
Priory. 


i the pale moonlight, the Wanderer lifted the latch of the 

field gate and crossing a meadow, passed through the woodland. 

The day had been an eventful one, the times were unsettled, 

the markets unreliable—verily it was a comfort to a tired mind 

to walk in the meadows at nightfall. It was the hour and the place 
for drowsiness and sweet reflection. 

A break in the woods revealed a soft light which invited the 
traveller to approach. Ashe drew nearer the sweet music of the 
woods imperceptibly changed into singing. 

A delightful restfulness fell over him, the cares of the day were 
forgotten, the anxieties and the burdens of the modern world seemed 
to have passed as a thick cloud from his mind. 

He had entered a sleeping field, but now found himself in a 
place of seeming enchantment—-a haven of sanctity. 

Before him rose in the moon-mist—a pile of masonry, he had 
entered the Prior’s field where he remembered, as a boy, seeing 
but two broken shafts of stone ; now he saw before him the outlines 

a mighty Priory—reconstructed as in a dream. 

Sweet and low began the distant murmuring notes of the 
monks :—‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in Peace. 
For mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 

The Wanderer allowed himself to be overcome by the im- 
pressive vision as he saw the vague outline of the monastery take 
more definite shape. First, the tower appeared, high over the 
trees, a beautiful thing of dreams, yet clear-cut in its detail. Four- 
square it stood, surmounted by a saddieback roof, its sides pierced 
with open belfry windows. 
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The great length of the church slowly became clear as the 
moon arose— the wanderer judged it to be at least one hundred 
and seventy feet from end to end (about the same length as the 
Cathedral in Manchester). 

Here stood the familiar trees, the turf beneath his feet felt soft 
and yielding, the cool night wind was blowing through his hair, 
yet all around there was a sense of unreality and he experienced 
a profound stirring of the soul as he saw before him “the 
Vision Wondrous.” 

Lights, as from a thousand candles, shot through the tall win- 
dows—the songs of another world filled his ears. 

Then from a clearing in the woods came a procession of the 
monks of St. Augustine, two and two they advanced, with slow 
and dignified tread. 

“To be a Light to lighten the Gentiles ’—came the words 
of the Chant—“ And to be the Glory of Thy people Israel.” . 

Astounded, yet not terrified, the Wanderer beheld the ap- 
parition—so real it seemed, yet so seemingly impossible in these 
moonlit meadows. x 

Then he became conscious that a hooded figure stood silently 
beside him. 

Nearer came the procession—more clear grew the architec- 
tural details of the Priory. 

Now came the conviction upon the Wanderer that he himself, 
had become detached from the body and that his spirit had gone 
back through the centuries to the days when the Priory stood in 
its strength—in its early beauty. 

A door was thrown open, letting out a great shaft of candle- 
light, the long procession of robed monks passed into the church 
and the doors were shut. 4 

The moon was overcast, in the semi-darkness the buildings” 
became indistinct, the wind dropped and a great calm took posses- 
sion of the Wanderer as he stood there on holy ground, amazed and 
overcome with emotion. 

How had it all happened ? by what means had he been per- 
mitted to behold a sight that at Burscough is no longer seen by 
mortal] eyes ? 

By what trick of the imagination, by what necromancy, had he 
been translated hither? Had he passed within the portals of 
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death, or was it all a vivid well-remembered dream? Slowly 
he realized that his ghostly companion was speaking :—‘ Here 
dwelt the monks in the long ago, men who had forsaken the world: 
and said adieu to the ties of home and State.” 

In a quiet voice, like a voice beneath a shroud, the hooded. 
figure continued to tell of the founding of the Priory by Robert 
de Lathom, in the reign of Richard the Lion-hearted. 


“Robert, son of Henry, Lord of Lathom,” he said, “ gave 
unto God and us, the township of Marton, the advowson of the 
Churches of Ormskirk, Huyton and Flixton, the Chapel of Holy 
Saint Leonard of Knowsley, yea, and all the mills in his demesne, 
for our endowment. 


Here, then we came, at the end of the twelfth century, with 
much joy and thankfulness, and here, we dedicated this sacred’ 
place to Holy Saint Nicholas. 

Merrily sounded the masons’ hammers, as year after year, 
stone was laid upon stone and the carvers formed the capitals 
upon which we built the soaring arches. 

The nave was nigh upon one hundred feet in length—the: 
tower, at the crossing, was twenty-two feet square, the chancel 
was, say, forty-two feet-; here came the Lord of Lathom to see 
the work advancing, and here stood the Prior on the chancel steps: 
watching the laying of the stones in the nave arcade (the nave of 
six bays) of alternate round and clustered columns. 


Then with much fasting, alms and prayers, was the roof 
constructed and ‘children’s children’ came to see the saint 
carved in stone and the rising wonder of the architect.” 

So the Wanderer listened to a voice from the distant past, as. 
it told of the founding and the building of the Priory. 

A night owl screamed and a bat went scurrying by—still the 
vision remained. All memory of the modern world fled from the 
Wanderer’s mind as he beheld his ghostly companion move forward 
a pace, raise his arm, and make with his fingers, the Sign of the 
Cross. 

With reverent feet, they together moved across the sward. 
and thus conversed :— 

“T am Gamellus, a black canon of St. Austin, here I dwelt 
when Edward the Second was king in the realm of England. 


te 
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, Here I dwelt, when the French king’s daughter, Isabella, was 
queen and when Bruce ruled beyond the Scottish Border—he who 
fought against my king at Bannockburn. 

Even in my day, this Priory was called ‘ancient.’ Here I 
dwelt at peace with God and the world, here we succoured the 
lepers, here in wide barns and granges we harboured the wealth 
of these meadows, and from morn to midnight we tended the lights 
over the high altar and here at the end of life our bodies were laid 
to rest in the quiet grave.” 

Overawed and almost beside himself with fear—the Wanderer 
paced the cloister, sixty-seven feet square it was, and at each 
turning there stood a sculptured crucifix. 

The darkness deepened and, one by one, the ghostly forms 
of the monks crept across the cloister to their cribs and soon all 
was quiet, save for the sound of snoring in the dormitory. 

Suddenly, the sound of a great bell broke the echoes and the 
Wanderer found himself kneeling beside one of the pillars in the 
brilliantly-lighted church. Anon his eyes became accustomed 
to the blazing lights of the altar and he saw, as in a rapidly chang- 
ing dream, the glory and pageantry of ritual and heard the peal 
of the gilded pipes. 

Across the wide transepts he directed his gaze. On the north 
stood the Stanley Chantry, and on the south the Chantry of the 
Scarisbricks. 

Here in a chapel of the north aisle lay the body of Gilbert 
de Scarisbrick, near unto his mother and his wife. 

Here, in the chancel knelt the chantry priests who prayed for 
the pardoning and for the repose of the souls of King Henry the 
Second, of John the King, and of Lathom (the founder) and his wife 
and ancestors. 

Then was the church filled with incense and the Wanderer 
swooned at the sight of the mystic beauty, unable any longer to 
abide his strange experience. 

When memory returned, the monks were gathered in the re- 
fectory ; it was a feast day and the long table groaned with the 
harvest from Martin’s Mere, the monks’ natural, fish pond. 

One of them told the story of Prior Thomas de Litherland, 
and of how he was wrongfully accused of sheltering foul Sir John 
de Dalton. 
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In that restless age, the year 1347, Sir John had carried off 
poor Margerie, widow of Nicholas de la Beche, from her Wiltshire 
manor, and claiming accommodation under the prior’s roof, both 
he and the prior had come under the King’s sentence. Then a 
minstrel sang to the drowsing monks of the King’s gracious pardon 
and of the high revelry that followed the prior’s acquittal. 

So again, the night went by; the scene changes as pictures 
flit across the mind. 

In a narrow cell the Wanderer lay as in a trance ; before him, 
unconscious of his presence, laboured two monks at a furnace, 
and Prior Robert Woodward, with one of the Canons and the Vicar, 
were poring over a crucible wherein lay a molten mass. 

They were seeking to discover by divination and the so-called 
black art the whereabouts of hidden treasure, or so it seemed to 
the spectator, who lay in the corner of the laboratory unseen. 

Did the Wanderer, in the flesh, see those ghosts of the 
past ? or did his spirit indeed return to the scenes of his pre- 
existence, here at the once-familiar Priory ? 

Here, with Geoffrey and Benedict, Nicholas and Warin (who 
were priors long before Gamellus told his rosary in the cloisters 
and worshipped God beneath the elms at the mereside), the Wan- 
derer held converse. 

Here, with Priors Ellerbeck (when Henry the Fourth was 
king), Richard Ferryman (during the wars of the Roses), and with 
Hector Scarisbrick (in Tudor days), the Wanderer lingered in medi- 
tation. 

He studied the architecture of the fane and counted in idle 
moments the colours in the painted windows, as the sunlight at 
noontide came gleaming through the holy fane. 

With Prior Barton and Prior Huxley he heard of King Henry’s 
designs upon the monasteries, and he himself prepared the ledger 
account for the King’s Vicar-general. 

On the day of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, he climbed 
this tower to read for the last time the inscription on the bell— 
“ J.S. de B. arming et [E.] ux me f[a]cerunt in honore Trinitatis 
R.B. 1497,”’ cast when the Old World rang with the news of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 

Here at the last extremity he remembers the noble Earl of 
Derby, in 1572, pleading that the church might be spared. 
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an ancient seal. 


Burscough Priory, 
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From the tower top, the Wanderer looked across the meadows 
' towards the Ormskirk town, thinking\ of the storied past and of 
the unknown future, wondering in his héart what in the Good Pro- 
vidence of God, would happen to the dislodged Prior, with his 
five monks and forty or forty-two servants ? What would happen 
to the poor, lonely and infirm, in the villages around, when the 
King would take away the coffers of the almoner? No more at 
the beggar’s gate would the hungry be fed, no more would the sweet 
singing of the holy monks be heard at dawn and at evensong, 
no more would the pilgrim be led across the lonely moor at dusk, 
by the ringing of the Priory bells, and no more would the weary 
traveller on life’s dusty highway be given a night’s refuge within 
the gate. 

Thus mused the Wanderer and, leaning out upon the belfry 
cill, he fell headlong—the last sound he heard was the rumble of the 
Priory mill as it turned by the waters of the brook, and this mur- 
muring sound was in his ears as he entered the fieldgate ere his 
trance began. 

The moon was paling at the first streak of dawn, slowly fad- 
ing was the outline of the Priory tower, the bells were silenced, 
the chant died down as the larks began to sing, one by one the 
altar candles were extinguished, the hooded figure at the Wan- 
derer’s side became indistinct and ‘“ melted into air, into thin 
air,” and the dreamer awoke to find himself, in his own century, in 
the field where to-day stand but two broken piers of masonry— 
all that remains of the once-beautiful Priory of Burscough. 

By the Wanderer’s side, no longer stood Gamellus, monkish 
guide, the hooded companion, but here, on waking, he beheld his 
favourite dog, ever faithful, whose bark, on seeing his master 
awake, welcomed the dreamer once more to the stern realities 
of the twentieth century and the life and history of to-day. 


Formby Memories. 


my)OMAN coins of the age of the Emperor Vespasian dating from 
NX the year 79 a.D., have been unearthed at Formby. Were 
they lost by a Roman merchant, as he traversed that road which led 
from Wigan, through Ormskirk, to the harbour at Formby? or were 
the coins dropped from the girdle-bag of a soldier of the Roman 
legion,as his cohort tramped on that great march to the North, when 
Agricola set out from Cheshire on his Caledonian conquests ? 
Silent witnesses are these coins found in Formby to a great 
domination—to the passing men who lived when Boadicea’s. 
daughters bled from the Roman whips and Britons were burnt 
alive in wicker cages, as sacrifices under the Druids’ rule. 
In a map prepared in the second century, by Ptolemy, a 
Roman geographer, the coast line at Formby Point is quite different 


* from the coast line of to-day. Each succeeding map has revealed. 


the narrowing of the mouth of the river Alt and the silting up of 
the old harbour. 

The line of Rosemary-lane and Wicks-lane running to the 
harbour appears to be ancient. The line of Ravenmeols-lane 
leading to Queen’s-road, appears to have been parallel with, and 
adjacent to, the ancient river (coast) line — the north west bank 
of the River Alt. 

The south-east bank of the (then) broader Alt would ime: 
in a big curve, the line of Sandy-lane and North End-lane, High- 
town. 

To-day, the land around Formby is comparatively ah but 
there is abundant evidence to show that some centuries ago it 
was undulated. 

Most of the place-names and almost all the field-names here, 
suggest a Danish or Saxon origin. 
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Norsemen sailed up the Alt, in or a little before, the year 
840 in the days of the Kings Egbert and Ethelwulf and later (some 
historians say), in the days of King Alfred. 

Formby (Fornebei) and Ravenmeols tell us of the Viking 
Hrimr (Rimmer), the giant who landed here and set up his raven 
banner when the Aindow came to Aynoldal (Aynesdoles), a vil- 
lage now beneath the sea. 

Bang Braides Farm indicates the approximate position of the 
“ Broad Hillock” in the centre of Ravenmeols ; the Anglo-Saxon 
words “ Banc-Bradnis (or) Braed ’’ meaning ‘“‘ Broad Hillock.” 

Hog Hill-lane, or perhaps, more correctly, Hoc (hook) Hill, 
led to Bills Warp or Billings Wharf and marked, approximately, 
the N.W. bank of the Alt. The lane is not hilly to-day, the drift- 
ing sand has filled the valley. 

On the S.W. side of a broad Alt, stands Hili-lane and Shire 
(Shore) road—names without significance, to-day; since the 
ravines are levelled, Hightown is no longer high. 

In the time of William the Conqueror, three Thanes held 
Formby (Fornebei) in three separate manors. 

“The four carucates of land contained in the three manors— 
was valued at ten shillings ” (as valuable as Kirkdale, Orrell and. 
Melling, it was one of the richest places in this district). 

The two carucates of land in Erengermeles (Ravenmeols), 
held by Landlord Wibertus, were worth eight shillings. 

Ravenmeols was exempt from the payment of all duties save: 
the Danegeld (a tax levied by the King, for the protection of the. 
coast from invasion). 

North of ‘“ Bang Braides’”’ stood the pre-Norman Chapel of 
Formby. 

West of the Chapel, and adjacent, lay the harbour. A stream 
flowed southward down ‘Cloven Dale” and widening, formed 
the haven (silted up in 1700). 

On the opposite side of the harbour, were the higher lands 
known, to-day, as “‘ Lark Hill,” ‘“‘ Beacon Hill” and “ Shorrocks ” 
(Shore Rocks ?). Westward lay the ancient Forest of Ravenmeols. 
(now submerged). 

The Manor of Ravenmeols in the year 1087, contained about 
300 acres, but by the year 1289, no less than 150 acres had been. 

washed away by the sea. 
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The four carucates of Formby were reduced to two by the 
year 1203. 

From the ancient church, many lanes (called ‘‘ Church-gangs ’’) 
ran. 

Field marks indicated that one lane ran northward through 
the Moss to Aynesdoles and Argarmeols, the lost towns. 


Two lanes ran eastward from the church; one, passing the 
‘old Cop Cross on Kirklake-road, led to the site of the Cross on the 
Village Green (where Duke-street intersects Liverpool-road) and 
continued to the old line of an arm of the River Alt. 


Another lane, leading from the church (followed the line of 
Queen’s-road and Ravenmeols-lane) crossed this arm of the Alt 
by Cheapside and extended in the direction of Sefton Church, as 
far as it can be traced. 


From the junction of Ravenmeols-lane with this arm of the 
Alt (near the old house called “‘ The Waterings ’’ on Liverpool- 
road), another lane ran northward. 


Its direction can still be traced by fieldpaths to-day; they 
lead through Elbow-lane to an old footway behind Holy Trinity 
‘Church in Rosemary-lane. 

As the centuries advanced, a great bank of “river deposit ”’ 
appears to have filled the wide mouth of the Alt. 


On this recovered area, a grange was built by the Abbot of 
‘Stanlawe Abbey, as far back as 1220. 


At the time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, Alt Grange 
was purchased by an ancestor of Lord Sefton. 


Edward Molyneux, a priest, rode away from this house to his 
mysterious death on the shore on the 28th April, 1704. 


Within two days the rafters rang with the songs of a wedding 
teast. 

The pathways known as Raven Meols-lane, Phillips-lane, 
Duke-street, Brows-lane (continued through the village to Bull, 
Cop) and Long-lane (leading to Dobbs Dyke) all terminated at 
that arm of the Alt. This arm formerly ran from a ford (between 
Birkey-lane and Cockle-lane by the ‘‘ Waterings”’), northward ; 
Watchyard-lane (in those days, Wetshod lane ?) marks the ap- 
proximate line of this lost brook. 
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Old Town-lane (via Piercefield-road and Ryeground-lane), also 
Timms-lane and Wham’s Dyke, all appear to have run eastward 
to this arm of the Alt. . 

From the ford near the Cheapside, a lane (Halsall’s-lane, 
Gore’s-lane) ran N.W. towards the Tudor Mill in Old Mill-lane and 
the Grange in Grange-lane. 

Across the ford a road turned southward and another road 
led, eastward, to ‘‘ Red Gates.” Ravenmeols and Altcar were 
mentioned as Royal forests in 1225, and are included in the Knight’s. 
Perambulation. 

The ancient mills of Formby have disappeared—the Bull Cop, 
the Pinfold and the village stocks remain. 

2) Richard, son of Gill de Waleton in 1203 /4 had a grant of land 
here from King John and the Grant of Formby was “ confirmed,” 
later, to Richard’s brother (and heir) Henry. 

In the fourth year of the reign of King John, at the Feast of 
St. Michael, Richard de Maida paid his annual rent of twenty-six 
shillings for two carucates of land in Formby. Ravenmeols was 
held by Henry, son of Warin, 1205. 

Henry de Walton held “ Formeby ” 1226 /7, and later Richard 
ne Nuda (Mide) ruled here. 

In the year 1266 Robertus de Haunton held the liberties of 
the Warren at “ Formsby.” 

Henry de Lee held Ravensmeols in the reign of King Edward 
the First (1283 /4), but in 1294/5 Earl Edmund, the brother of 
the King, held both ‘“ Fornethby ”’ and Ravenesmoll. 

One of the old landlords at one time took the added name— 
de Formby. 

“Sir Robert Blundell, knight, gave to his son Nicholas the 
rents of Ravenmeols, and Nicholas enfeoffed to Richard, the Parson 
of Sefton, all his lands in Lancashire, and Richard re-enfeoffed: 
the said Nicholas and Margery his wife ’’—doubtless in considera- 
tion of certain good and sufficient inducements. This transfer of 
land was sometimes made at the time of creating a marriage 
dower, and known as “ shuttlecock.” 

A Formby family estate deed of 1282 (or earlier date), men- 
tions the town of ‘‘ Aryarmeols.” This town lay somewhat north 
of Formby, and was swallowed up by the sea, about the year 1300, 
with “‘ Aynesdole ’’ and a part of ‘‘ Ravenmoles.”’ 
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We have already stated that in 1289 Ravenmeols was but 
half the size of what it was in 1087. 

In the year 1311, Formby paid a tax of 29 shillings and 2 
pence.—Simon, son of William de Walton, held land in Formby 
and paid 24/6, Radulp de Bethun paid 2/4, and Nicholas de Eton 
and Margaret, paid 2/4—a considerable sum in those days. 

The Duke of Lancaster received 16/4 at the hand of Nicholas 
de Houghton and Sibilla his wife, for Ravenmeols. 

Quenilda de Kirkedale, Alice, wife of Richard, son of Robert, 
Robert Banastr and Cecilia, wife of Turstani Banistr—held 
Formeby (Formby) in the reign of King Edward II. 

In 1329, Nicholas, son of David Blundell, had land in Raven- 
meols confirmed to him by Gilbert de Halsall in the time of King 
Edward III. 

The village of Moorhouses referred to in many ancient deeds, 
particularly in documents dated 1330, 1378, 1384, 1419 and 1513, 
appears to have been lost. 

Some old maps of Formby show what appears to be the 
remains of a second mouth to the River Alt (A.p. 1598). 

The old mill that stood in Old Mill-lane within living memory, 
dated back to the days of the Tudors, and was probably, the gather- 
ing place of those four men who were called to the muster of troops 
here in 1553, when Queen Mary came to the throne of England. 

Liverpool gathered a like number with their armed retainers. 
(Each of the larger landowners was compelled to provide men for 


the king in time of war.) 
A great part of Ravenmeols had been overwhelmed by the 


sea in 1508/9 and, fifty-seven years after (1565), the sand covered - - 


what the waters had levelled. 
The river Alt and the lost town of Altmouth are shown on 


Saxton’s Map of 1577, also on the map prepared by Blaeu, in 


1662. # 2 
Jansson, in 1646, and Morden, in 1700, have copied the same 


features. . 
The old maps show the word “ Moss” marked on the strip of 


coast which runs northward from Formby. 
Some authorities consider that the sandhills have come to 


Formby since the year 1700. In that year, men {bought of build- 
ings docks here. 


e 
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In the sea, N.W. of Formby Point, the stumps of trees have 
been discovered from time to time. During the cutting of a sewer 
in Ravenmeols-lane, trunks of trees were unearthed, 12 to 16 feet 
below the present surface. These—with the trunks before men- 
tioned—probably belonged to the ancient forest of Ravenmeols. 

One has no need to again emphasise the fact that the land sur- 
faces at Formby have changed during the passing years. High- 
town is no longer, relatively, a “high” town, nor Merivale (St. 
Mary’s Vale), relatively, in a hollow. 

The evidence is not always conclusive, but the local names of 
old fields, old lanes and old farms, appear to indicate the broken 
surface of the district in former times. 


* 


Gleanings from a Formby 
Bookshelf. 


Wee drifting sand has covered the rich loam in many parts of 
old Formby. 

Andrew Brown, an influential man here, in the year 1670, 
owned the finest orchard in Lancashire. Andrew’s-lane marks 
the spot where once the best apples grew, a district rich and fruit- 
ful, known in those days as “‘ The Parks.” 

It has recently been affirmed that there were no sandhills 
north of Formby Point earlier than 1690, between Ravenmeols 
and North Meols. 

The Saxon Chapel of Formby and the earlier village stood on, 
or near, the site of St. Luke’s Church, and within a few hundred 
yards of the ancient harbour. 

It is suggested that one village stood here until a few centuries 
ago, but that another village clustered, even in medieval times, 
around the village cross on Liverpool-road. 

Here, near the Cross Green, are found, even to-day, the 
ancient stocks where the culprit’s feet were made fast. Here is 
the site of an old inn—the Three Tuns Inn. 

Further south stood the Cheapside, or Market place, near 
to an ancient ford over the Alt stream. 

North of the Cross was'a path to the Mill. To the west of Duke- 
street and Kirkdale-road, was a straight road (passing the old 
lagoon—the Kirklake) to the church in the sandhills. 

Very little is known of the church buildings which stood on 
the site of St. Luke’s during the Middle Ages. 

The building, which was blown down in 1739, was replaced 
in 1852-5 by the present one. 
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The stones of the church of 1739 were taken to Freshfteld and 
used again in the building of St. Peter’s in 1746. 

In St. Luke’s Churchyard stood an old skull house. Here, on 
shelves, were placed gruesome rows of skulls. It was the place of 
residence (the gossips say) of an old woman whose sugar basin was 
the skull of her own dead lover—a veritable “‘ Pot of Basil.” 

The Cop Cross in Kirklake-road has disappeared, but old field- 
marks which formerly led to it, indicate its former position, three- 
quarters of a mile west of Formby Village Cross. 

The old-time funeral procession, when the corpse was borne 
on the shoulders of the carriers, rested at the wayside crosses on the 
way to the grave. Three times over was the body carried round 
the cross, in solemn reverence, three times was a prayer said for 
the repose of the soul and three times were the priest’s fingers 
raised in blessing. 

The oaken cross which formerly stood on Formby Village Green, 
was 8 feet 6 inches high, and raised on stone steps. This cross 
was replaced by Mr. Weld Blundell in 1879. 

Mr. Richard Formby has preserved the old Cross at St. Luke’s 
by encasing it in cement. 

In times of plague and pestilence before the folk knew how 
to use disinfectants, they believed that money placed on the steps 
of the Cross was twice blessed. Those who feared that they 
were infected, were compelled to live apart but their money for 
the purchase of necessities was placed in a hole in the steps of the 
Cross. This hole was filled with vinegar as a safeguard against 
contagion. Possibly the vinegar was consecrated. 

Locking across the meadows the Narrator has difficulty in 
appreciating the changes that have come over the face of the land 
since the Saxon village of “‘ clamp, stave and daub ” stood nestling 
around the Saxon Church of Formby. 

Sand and water have changed the face of Nature here since 
Thomas de Bethun and Robtus de Stokeport held Argarmedles 
(Ravenmeols) in the days of old and Formby-lane started at 
Abraham’s Bridge and extended to Kenyon’s-lane ford or foot- 
bridge. 

There is abundant proof that the Alt river had been diverted, 
by nature, long before the hand of man controlled it by flood-gates 
and banks. 
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Listen to the voice of history : * In the year 1580 Liverpool 
paid a tax of £2 lls. ld., Formby paid {1 7s. Od. Ravenmeols, 
whereof all, or the most thereof, is drowned in the sea, paid but 
two shillings.’ 

There is a tradition, in Formby, to the effect that the Cross on 
Liverpool-road was erected to mark the spot, where, at the prayers 
of the people, a terrific tidal wave lost its force. It is a fact that 
the tidal high-water mark of the Alt lay between Birkey-lane and 
Cockle-lane a century ago. 

“In 1642, Liverpool paid {1 17s. 04d., Formby paid 18/64, 
Bootle and Linaker 6/11}, and Alker £2 1s. 8d.” but there is no 
mention of Ravenmeols. 

There is a well-founded tradition that troops were embarked 
in the year 1715, when we set out to quell the Jacobite rebellion. 
It has been affirmed that a water-way covered the Altcar Rifle 
Range at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Place-names in Formby suggest that its present flatness was 
not always so pronounced. 

At Freshfield, we have Smithy Brow. In Formby, Brow’s- 
lane. In Freshfield we have “ Top Whams,” Cloven-le-Dale Hill, 
Lower Whams Dyke and Shorlicars-lane an old rendering perhaps 
of ‘‘ shore-rocks.” 

Brank Farm is perhaps taken from the word “brank’ 
(buckwheat), but the word ‘“brank” might also signify a 
“ hollow.” 

Huddle Hall, Formby, is said to be a name derived from Hilddle 
Hill, in line with the old field names—Shorrocks Hill and Beacon 
Hill, and within bow-shot of Trap Hill. 

Green Loon’s Farm stands between Beacon Hill and Lark 
Hill. A 1208 spelling of Ravenmeols was Ravinmols. This, per- 
haps, is accidental. 

Cheapside-lane leads to Red Gate. What does “ Red Gate ”’ 
imply ? Some say it indicates a path through the red clovers and 
others a battle-site. 

Chair House, Ranslett House and Chapel House have some 
ancient foundations; these houses follow the bank of a stream 
now choked. 

Until recent times Formby children kept the 12th and 19th 
~ of July for the festival of rush bearing. } . 
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The floor of the old church was strewn with reeds in con- 
tinuance of the custom which began when our forefathers laid 
the rushes beneath the altars of the Saxon gods. 

Sir William Blundell, the Cavalier (1642), tells us that Camden, 
the antiquary, said “‘ Formby men used to dig fish out of the 
earth.” He goes on to say ‘‘ Formby soil contains a wonderful 
oil, extraordinary sovereign for paralytic distempers.”’ 

We are indebted to Nicholas Blundell, whose diary, written 
between 1702 and 1728, has given us several pictures of Old Formby 
in his day. He says :— 

1710. “I saw a match bowled between two young men of 
Ince and two old fellows of Formby.”’ 

1711. “‘ My children and the maids went to Formby Fair.” 


1711. “Shooting with bowes and arrows but ye Formby 
Archers came not.” “‘ Went in my coach to the Formby Allotide.” 

1712. ‘Mr. Whitehead, this schoolmaster of Formby.” 

1714. “ (Horse) gallaway that is to run three times between © 


Formby and Liverpool in four hours’ time.” 

1714. “Towards Formby to shoot dotterell.” 

A comparison of maps :— 

Lea’s map, 1598; Speed’s, 1610, 1646 and 1662; Morden’s, 
1700; Bowen’s, 1761 (2); Moll’s, 1724; Tunnicliffe’s, 1787-9 ; 
Cary’s, 1793; Yates’, 1787-1800; Oddy’s, 1812; Dix’s 1816; 
Drummond and Greenwood’s, 1818; indicate the changes that 
have taken place in the district—in the ancient lanes, on the coast 
line and in the course of the Alt since Camden’s day. 

How much greater have been the changes since the legendary 
hero Form (whoever he was), first gave his name to Formby and 
since his Danes tramped the Deansgate-lane and a great river 
valley lay between Lark Hill and the High Town. 

We can not swear to the historical accuracy of all that we say 
about Formby—much is pure tradition, albeit supported by good 
witnesses. 

We have spent many hours poring over local maps, attempt- 
ing to trace ancient boundaries and footpaths. Nearly all “ sur- 
face records ’’ are lost. 

The drifting sands have literally covered many a page of 
history, not only in the Eastern deserts, along the banks of the Nile 
and Euphrates, but also along the line of the Alt and Mersey. 
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The tall lighthouse, near the electric power station, was built 
near the shore. To-day it is far inland. The line of high water 
mark is ever changing here. 

The old white lighthouse that stood in an orchard by High- 
town Station, has been demolished within the memory of the 
Narrator. 

Another lighthouse stood on the shore at Formby—its founda- 
tions have been within recent years re-discovered. All is chang- 
ing, slowly, almost imperceptibly. 

The new age is overlapping the old, there is moss already on 
the older gravestones that stand in the enclosure by Our Lady’s 
Church and a new War Memorial tells us of a recent tragedy. 

The prophet is awake in Formby ; the new Post Office, large, 
efficient, with facilities of extension, is a symbol of Formby’s 
future greatness, the village of yesterday will be a town of great 
importance in the years to come—its geographical position will 
assist its development under certain conditions. 

While there is yet time, let her people gather her ancient re- 
cords and preserve her antiquities. The days will come when 
“ Ancient Formby ”’ will be but a memory. All antiquities are 
lost in Liverpool—there are but a few at Formby. 

While thus we muse, the Angelus rings out from the bell 
turret of Our Lady’s Church and the shadows lengthen across the 
village green. . 


Formby in the days of Henry 
the Fourth. 


cy 
et w 
A ROMANCE. 


Or hot afternoon, the Wanderer leaned lazily on the white 
railings of the village green, the railings which surround the 
Cross at Formby. 

The haze which comes with the heat of summer had made 
the air heavy, and a long walk was out of the question. 

The sound of a bee lulled the Wanderer to a still more lazy 
frame of mind—it was the hour for reverie. 

He stretched his limbs and strolled to a clover field, and 
lying down in the thick grass he fell asleep. Out of the past, 
came one by one, deep memories—dreams inspired and coloured 
‘by scenes in history which the heart conjures up from the wells 
of romance. 

Before his eyes, in fanciful array, came the procession of those 
who held Formby lands in the long ago. 

Out of the reverie of a lazy afternoon, the following story has 
been evolved. The historian knows that it can be, to a great 
extent, verified by documentary evidence. 


CHAPTER I, 

Wat Tyler, the blacksmith, had used his hammer 
collector's head to defend his daughter’s honour, ae now E 
widespread insurrection that he had led was over; the people, 

- though loyal, still had their grievances—King Richard the Second 
was, in the end, unloved and mistrusted. 

Biding his time, the Duke of Hereford (afterwards King Henry 
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the Fourth) looked for the hour when he should come from his: 
banishment to claim the crown. 

Hereford was in complete armour when he met King Richard, 
save that his head was bare, in compliment to his liege. 

His helmet was borne by his armour-bearer—Sir Richard 
Formby (so gossips say), of Formby Hall. 

Hereford, now Duke of Lancaster, ordered his men to place 
King Richard upon a wretched nag (worth forty pence), and the 
procession set out for Chester Castle with great noise of trumpets. 

In due time, the crown was transferred : Richard the Second 
lay dead in the Castle of Pomfret. Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Lancaster, sat in the King’s seat. 

Shakespeare has left to us a picture of Henry the Fourth, 
which tells us of the “ crown of thorns’ which Bolingbroke had 
inherited. Henry Percy, called ‘“ Hotspur,” Owen Glendower, 
and many another rebellious knight, opposed his power, even 
before that terrible day in July, 1403, when the aymour-bearer 
fought by the King’s side at Shrewsbury. 

Sir Richard Formby lived in the days when England was. 
rapidly changing; John Wycliffe was dead, but his power was. 
alive. When they burned his follower, William Sawtre-——the 
first English martyr—in 1401, they but fed the Lollards with a 
new enthusiasm. 

When they executed the Archbishop of York for conspiracy, 
in,1405, they did not stamp out the seeds of insurrection. 

Richard Formby lived in the day when a King of Scotland, 
proceeding to France, was captured by the English and held as a 
prisoner. 

Richard Formby knew the legend of Sir William Gascoigne, 
the first English magistrate, who, knowing the reverence that was. 
due to a judge’s station, had the courage and dignity to commit 
the King’s son to prison, when he, Prince Hal, deserved it. 

The story of Hotspur, of Owen Glendower, the renowned 


Welsh prince, the King of Scots, the Archbishop and the Chief 


Justice, are they not to be found in the plays of Shakespeare ? 
Shakespeare, whose one omission, was that he did not mention 
the name of Henry’s armour-bearer—our local worthy. 

We venture to tell the story of Sir Richard Formby. Romance 
must fill the gap, where history has only spoken in a whisper. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Our story opens in the 14th century, at Formby Hall. 

The deep ingle-nook was black with shadows (the lattice was 
parcly shuttered as the times were restless); the twilight had 
‘begun ere it was four o’clock on the sundial. 

There was no sound in the room save the ticking of a mouse 
‘behind the tapestry. Where the shadows lay deepest, there sat 
an old man, his gown about him, girt with a sash of silk, sleeves 
jong and wide, embroidered with white and red flowers. 

He had been reading his ‘‘ Book of Tales,”’ written by Master 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and now, as night came on, he gazed into the 
embers, and lived again, in memory, the scenes of his youth. Here 
in his old house was he born, and, as a child, he had gathered 
the crab-apples with his old nurse in the Formby lanes. As a 
‘boy, he had sailed his toy-boat in the river Alt, and as a youth, 
he had sat at the feet of the old priest who taught him to draw 
and to read. 

Then to Formby village came a yeoman’s son (who had been 
with King Edward the Third in the French Wars) with traveller’s 
yarns. 

These tales, told to him in boyhood, inspired him to a war- 
like career. Day by day, he was fitted for his profession—he shot 
the arrows at the mark, he tilted at the quintain, he swam on the 
Formby shore, and he rode his horse on the Formby Moss. 

Once as a page, he had been to Windsor and seen the re-build- 
ing that was being done by William of Wykeham, the famous 
' architect (afterwards Bishop of Winchester), and had watched 
the King’s power become nearly absolute as the white Castle ad- 
~vanced. 

As a young esquire, he had seen the English set fire to the towns 
of Edinburgh, Dumfermline, Perth and Dundee, and had met 
the fugitives from the battle of Radcot Bridge, in Oxfordshire,” 
as the forces of De Vere were scattered, at the beginning of King 
‘Richard’s downfall. 

As he came to man’s estate, Westminster Hall was rebuilt, 
cand he heard, with mixed feelings, the scandal of the murder of 
King Richard. 

Here again, in after years, in the shelter of Formby Hall, he 
saw the whole tragedy re-acted in the glow of the embers, as he 


Formby’s ©ld Hall, 
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sat dreaming over the fire, dreaming an old man’s dreams. Then, 
as the image of King Richard receded, the stronger face of Boling- 
broke came before him and he remembered, vividly, the events 
of the opening days of the fifteenth century. 

At the coronation of his master (Henry the Fourth) he had 
seen the dignity of the newly-formed Order of the Knights of the 
Garter ; then, inch by inch, he had risen in the King’s favour, 
until he became the King’s own armour-bearer. 

Hotspur, once a friend, had become a foe, he had learnt what 
his English archers could do when he opposed the Scots at Homildon 
Hill. Now Hotspur (joined by Douglas, the Scots, and a com- 
pany of Cheshire archers under the Earl of Worcester, and in league 
with Owen Glendower) was in opposition to Henry the King. 

In those days, the King became much attached to Richard 
Formby, sitting with him at the tent door, over the camp fire, and 
in the armoury ; on the march, they chatted of many adventures, 

The King loved to hear the tales that his armour-bearer told 
him of his boyhood’s days, tales of that strip of country which lies 
around Ormskirk, and is bounded by the line of the waters of the 
Mersey and the Alt. 

Sometimes, by the light of the moon, Richard beguiled the 
King as he told the story of his ancestor, Form—a viking—who 
sailed up the (now lost) harbour of Formby and held the land now 
known as Ravenmeols. 

Then would follow tales of the raising here, of the first wayside 
cross, of how the dwellings of the serfs were grouped around the 
thane’s dwelling, and of how the pre-Norman Chapel at Formby 
was built. 

So—like David of old, charming King Saul with his harp and 
song—Dick Formby diverted the resting hours of King Henry, 
as he told him of his native village and the tales that linger arougd 
Formby Hall in the King’s own Duchy of Lancaster. 


CHAPTER III. 


The army of the Percies and the forces of King Henry met on 
the 21st of July, 1403, in battle array, strength to strength opposed. 
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The iron knights ploughed a way through the ranks, the pike 
men stood like a wall, the maces rang on the armour, and the ditches 
ran red with blood. Richard Formby fought by the King’s side 
when the trumpets blew the ‘“ Saint George ”’! 

The cry was answered by Hotspur’s men, “ Esperance! 
Percy!’’ The King’s men fell on the ground (says the chronicle), 
as leaves fall after a frosty night, at the approach of winter. 

The King fell, once and again; Formby raised him and the 
fight went on, but when the sun rose full fourteen thousand men 
lay dead or dying on the field. (There stands a chapel on Hateley 
Field, near Shrewsbury, which marks the spot.) 

One realizes the deep trust that would exist between a king 
and the man who bore his armour and shared his confidences. 

It was an age when one could not trust another. The nobles 
‘were divided. The Church had to suffer the indignity of seeing 
the head of Scrope (Archbishop of York, accused of treason) placed 
upon a pike and raised, a dripping mass, over the city gates. 

In a day when every man mistrusted his own brother, it was 
necessary for the King to find a trusty and faithful armour-bearer. 

The romancer tells us that one night the King was greatly 
‘distressed when his couriers brought him word that his son, in 
‘whom his hopes lay, had been found in a drunken brawl in a 
London tavern, with Sir John Falstaff and his boon companions. 

Richard Formby had sat with the King until a late hour, 
again trying to refresh his weary mind by the recital of tales of 
“the Miller of Formby ” and “ the Reeve of the Alt Marshes.” 

They were on the point of retiring for the night when a horse- 
man brought word to the King’s Court that England was again 
visited by a terrible pestilence. 

Plague was rife and Formby village was threatened. Then 
‘came the gaunt skeleton, right into the Palace and, although we 
have no accurate evidence, we may conclude our story of Richard 
Formby by the legend of his death. 

The terror that changed King Henry of Monmouth from a 
wild youth to the hero of Agincourt (a wise and warlike monarch), 
appears to have laid low, so the gossips say, our Formby hero. 

In York, some years ago, the stone coffin lid was found, bear- 
ing the inscription “‘ Hic jacet Richardus Fourmbi—1407.” 

This relic of antiquity was taken to the Church of St. Luke 
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at Formby, and those who know where to find it, to-day, may see 
for themselves, the reminder of the stirring events which shook 
England from end to end when Bolingbroke was King and Formby 
fought by his side in ‘‘ the tented field.” 

Formby Village is peaceful to-day, and but for such records, 
we should pass our lives forgetful of those who bore the name of 
Formby in the days of old. 

Richard’s huge bones still lie in York Minster behind the high 
altar. ‘‘ He came hither to York, in order to proceed against the 
King’s enemies.”” So runs the historical record. 

(Dr. Formby and the Rev. Miles Formby brought the carved 
stone, after the great fire at the Minster in 1840, and set it up in 
the porch of the Church by the site of the Kirklake at Formby.) 

These, then, were our Wanderer’s reveries as he lay “ day- 
dreaming ”’ in a Formby clover-field, one summer’s day. 

Hours passed, and with the approach of night the moon arose. 

A ground mist crept up over the Formby fields but high over 
the tree tops the outlines of the church cross stood out against the 
Sky, and a sense of peace fell over the sleeping village. To Formby, 
those who have once lived there (and have removed to other towns) 
frequently return. Six hundred years have passed since Quenilda 
de Kirkedale and Cecilia, the wife of Banistr, Nicholas Blundell 
and Sir Richard Formby walked in the Formby meadows, yet, 
here to-day, there are those who treasure the traditions of the 
ancient village. On a lazy holiday they watch the rooks as they 
circle over the haystacks as they did when the ships of Form, the 
Dane, lay in the lost harbour, and the bearded vikings built their 
dwellings here (between Deansgate and the shore) in the Formby 
Woods. 


Formby and Freshfield in 
the Olden Times. 


¢ 


f* you ask anyone in Formby how the district of Freshfield 

obtained its name, you will probably be told that the lands 
were laid out by a Mr. Fresh, or Freshfield. This is the local 
explanation. 

When Henry Fitzwarin in 1207, and Symon de Walton in 1283 
(by right as Formby landowners) took their fish from the Dig Lake, 
the lands here were deemed a part of Formby. 

Let us attempt to paint a picture of the countryside as it was 
surveyed in 1298 byNicholas Blundell, let us try to view the village 
as it stood in the days ere Thomas de Formby took to wife the fair 
Alianora in the year 1372, when Edward the Third was king. 

Here, in ‘“Orm’s Place,’’ much of the land was covered by 
moss and mere. There was, in those days, good duck shooting on 
the Kirk Lake and there was fine sport on the White Otter Mere. 

Between here and old Ainsdale (where dwelt, one, Orm Dragum, 
sometime before the end of the twelfth century) there were warrens 
kept by the King’s falconer. 

At night, desperate fellows could fill the larder with many a 

od square meal of boar and venison, and here the poacher set 
his traps beneath the light of Orion, the hunter. 

Bulpit, a local historian, tells us that Sharrock (or Shorrock’s) 
Hill was, in ancient times, the place where the men of the district 
assembled for deliberation in local parliament, called a Tynwaid 
or Thingwell. Here, in the heart of old Formby, they set up their 
raven banner—a sign and symbol of the ancient Danish power. 
’ Here, they built their early shrine, a building probably of timber, 
plastered with daub and thatched’with reeds, on the very site of 
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the present St. Luke’s Church. Saxon and Norman strove for 
mastery on this coast and then knelt, side by side, in the ancient 
chapel. 

The centuries go by, and then, from the records, we can 
imagine an entirely new Formby in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 


Our present landowners’ ancestors had then been settled at 
Formby Hall for a hundred years or more, before the reign of 
Queen Bess, passing the time with hawk and heron in the old 
heronry (portions of this heronry still survive at Formby Hall). 


_ The Rev. Thomas Woolfall,was the parson of “ Formby by 
the Sea”’ in 1563. His grange in Freshfield (wherein the monks 
at an earlier date had “ garnered their produce ’’) was already 
deemed an ancient building, and is described as “ old or ruinous ” 
in his contemporary records. 

A year earlier (1562) Henry Halsall and Ann, his wife, had 
settled one of the local manors on their son, Cuthbert. In those 
days the local parson’s house was actually valued at but twelve 
pence per annum. 

In terror of the approaching Spanish invasion of England, 
the people of Formby in 1585, made a “ Declaration of Support ”’ 
to Queen Bess. 

The Armada came and was repulsed ; then the folk appeared 
to have given vent to their joy and held riotous gatherings on the 
Village Green (as recorded in local records). 

Hither came the local magistrates with a proclamation from 
the Queen’s Majesty, in the year 1589, to forbid us to hold our 
‘““Waykes, fayres, bayrebayte, bullbait, ales, May games, resor- 
teinge to alehouses in tyme of devyne service, pypinge and dancinge, 
huntinge, and all manner of unlawful gaminge.” “ Kill-joys,’” 
forsooth. 

The ancient Danish dwellers of this district—Takkas, Orm 


and Ughtred—would have turned in their graves in St. Luke’s © 


Churchyard had they heard such depressing news; yea, their 
ghosts would have gladly embarked on some phantom ship, and 
sailed to some land of greater freedom beyond the sea. 

A few years ago, we heard that the remains of an ancient pier 
had been found on Formby shore. What visions of ancient ships 
this brought to mind. First, the Viking longeboates of Orm (or 
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Form) or Aynulf. Then (centuries later) the merchantmen of 
John the King, seeking a naval base for the conquest of Ireland. 

Five hundred years later, to this once-famous harbour of 
Formby, came the ships which, they say, bore some Formby men 
to resist the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715, when the Old Pretender 
came over the Border to claim his father’s throne. 

As late as 1700, local maps of the Liverpool district show but 
two main roads, and one of them is the road which leads from 
Wigan across a “ highwayman-infested ’’ moss, to Formby Har- 
bour, for Formby seemed likely to become as great a port as Liver- 
pool at the end of the seventeenth century. 

A pack-horse bridge crossed an arm of the Alt and connected 
Formby with Altcar. Over this bridge came the farmers’ women 
to the ancient chartered market by Formby Cross. 

Over this bridge rode the military levies and the strolling 
players and minstrels in the days of Shakespeare. Over this 
bridge came also the mail-clad lords of Formby in those now half- 
forgotten times when the little township of “ Formby-with-Fresh- 
field’ was actually one of the most important places in South- 
west Lancashire with an uninterrupted history that goes back to 
the “Saga days’ of Hereward the Wake, Canute and the Viking 
pirates. 

At night, on the lonely shore, when the white breakers are 
besieging the sandhills, we sometimes dream of the past. Beneath 
the watching stars we stand and allow our thoughts to lead us 
back to the days when England herself was young. Far out at 
sea, a liner sends forth a weird blast from her fog-syren, and we 
dream of the night when the wild war-horns of the Norse pirates 
smote terror to the hearts of the people of ancient Formby. In 
imagination we hear the keels of the ships of the pagan invaders 
in their first attack, grinding on the Freshfield beach. 

Then from the British farms on the banks of Alt and Mersey 
there arose a flame which was the herald of a new dynasty, and the 
invaders settled at Kethow, Riddings and Sete Knott by the 
stream Hangelon, which stream some men to-day call “ Fyne 
Jane’s Brook.” ‘‘ Ver-An-Chon,” the British Goddess? El-Cher. 

As we tramp the sandhills or lie in the pine woods near the 
Freshfield beach, we think of the later landlords of Ravenmeols— 
Gilbert Halsall, Blundell, Houghton, Blount, Molyneux and John 
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Formby, and we wonder what destiny can still lie in store for this 
ancient place? What future will Formby enjoy, when Liverpool 
extends her borders and perchance rebuilds her docks, where, in 
the year 1700, it was planned that they should be built. 

It is upon record that although Formby knew that Liverpool 
(as a port) was her rival in 1700, she generously lent money to her, 
for the making of the first dock in Liverpool. 

In these days of scientific invention and aerial discovery, we 
are ready for every surprise. Who is, therefore, bold enough to 
say that in the course of later ages (and with the possible change 
in the course of the Mersey currents) Liverpool, herself, will not 
return the favour to our village and erect in our midst, a dock for 
Atlantic air liners and titanic craft built for trade voyages to the 
Moon ! 

Returning (seriously) to Formby’s past, we have read how 
brave squires and yeomen held the land by might of the sword- 
hand. A more recent tale of bravery is told of the gallant lifeboat- 
men, who, on many a winter’s night, have pushed their boat 
through the surf. : 

Many a gallant cox has guided the craft as she has made her 
way to the leeside of a struggling barque beyond the Bar. 

Meanwhile, at home, the anxious womenfolk have waited, 
women no less brave than their devoted men. When “ Tapes- 
try of Life’ is completely woven, their loyalty will appear in the 
desig as a thread of gold. 

Through these Formby lanes—fresh in the springtime of life, 
lovers wandered at twilight in the long ago and through these lanes, 
the mourners have followed the dead bodies of their departed 
loved ones, age after age. 

Still through these Formby lanes will wend the long procession 
of countless generations until the last trump shall call from his 
grave in the sandhills—that father (?) of the village—whom men 
still call ‘“‘ Form the Dane,” whose. name the village bears. 


Ormskirk through the Centuries. 


ERE followeth a story of Ormskirk, a story gleaned from 
A) a collection of documents, a sidelight upon the larger 
histories, a tale that is told, in popular and familiar sketches. 

Who was Orme? Can we find such an one in our Norman 
or Saxon records? Where stood the kirk that was of his own 
building ? Where stood the hall of the Thane or Viking, who 
established himself here, when England was young ? 

There seems to be no record of Ormskirk in that great book 
which was compiled by William the Conqueror, although Formby 
and Lydiate, Maghull and Aughton are clearly mentioned. 

Tradition says that one, named Orme, came over from Halton 
Castle in Cheshire and built a castle near Lathom Park, but 
tradition also says that he cast a stone from Aughton which fell 
into the sea several miles away. 

Someone has said that the earliest mention of Ormskirk is 
found in a Deed, prepared about the time of the founding of Burs- 
cough Priory, in the year 1190, but before that day the name 
Orme was known. : 

In the list of possessions in Lancashire belonging to the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, dated a.p. 1188, we read that :— 

““Garnerius Neapoli, Prior of the Brethren of the Hospital of 
Jerusalem in England, granted to Orm, son of the widow (? widow- 
son), of Ulvinton (Woolton), and his heirs, one bovate of land 
which the Hospitallers had of John, Constable of Chester, to hold. 
The rent two shillings a year, the third part of the chattels on 
the death of the owner, to be reserved to the house.” 

In the Lancashire ‘“ Pipe Rolls’ and elsewhere, we read of 
Orm, a landowner :—“ Between the years 1153 and 1162, Albert 
Grelley, third Baron of Manchester, confirmed his father’s charter 
to Roger, son of Orm (son of Ailward) of Ashton, which dealt with 
“the whole land of Haistune (Ashton) and all Osolves-croft, and 
all Hetun (in Lonsdale).” | 
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Did not one named Orm, father of Alfred de Ines, “ give to the 
Hospital of St. John, one croft called Kaile,” in the time of King 
Henry the First ? 

We found a Norman arch of this or an earlier period, in the 
north wall of the chancel of Ormskirk Church, in the year 1877. 

Here it had been doing its work, for seven hundred years or 
more. There are historians who state that there was an earl 
named Orm, before the Normans came. 

Ormskirk Church as we know it to-day, consists of a nave with 
north and south aisles, a chancel, with north vestry and a large 
south chapel. Every bit of the building is teeming with interest 
to those who will listen to its story. 

From the year 1190 to the year 1285 the altar was served by 
the Canons of Burscough Priory; here they acted as chaplains, 
but in 1285 the Church was raised into a vicariate. 

In those days its value consisted of £10 a year, which, with a 
house and glebe, represented a good living when the value of a 
day’s work was sometimes but a fraction of a penny. The house 
and glebe represented but £3 or £4 a year. 

As late as the year 1535 (we read in the document called Valor 
Ecclesiasticus) Richard Madoke, Vicar of Ormskirk, received a. 
pension of £10. 

What was paid to the masons who built the two arches between 
the chancel and the Derby Chapel, in the thirteenth century ? 

Four alabaster effigies which lie in the Derby Chapel possibly 
represent Sir Thomas Stanley (Baron Stanley) and his son, the first 
Earl of Derby, with his two wives. These effigies are supposed 
to have been brought to Ormskirk from Burscough Priory when 
that Priory was dissolved, about 1535, Baron Stanley died in 
1459. Edward, the 3rd Earl of Derby. was buried here in great 
state, in 1572. 

The Church at Ormskirk in the thirteenth century, was, in 
all probability, a narrow building, but as long as it is to-day. 

The ground plan formed a cross—nave, chancel and the two 
transepts. ‘ 

The former south transept (St. Nicholas his chantry, 1530) is 
now occupied by the Scarisbrick Chapel. 

The old Bickerstaffe Chapel (the Chapel of Our Lady of Pity, 
in 1516), which formerly occupied the old north transept, is now 
merged into the north aisle. 
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In the space where the transepts meet, there sat King Henry 
VII. in the year 1495. He had been staying for a month’s holiday 
with his stepson, the Earl of Derby, at Lathom. With great mag- 
nificence he came to worship here. The earl’s house was called 
the Palace of Lancashire, and with much pomp and ceremony, 
the King came to Ormskirk Church in the days when pageantry 
was at its height and ‘“‘ everyman” wore bright colourings and 
loved a lavish display. 2 

The smaller tower, with its spire, at the end of the South aisle, 
was the belfry before the great west tower was built to receive the 
bells from Burscough Priory sometime after the year 1536. 

Traditions die hard, as every reader of history will have dis- 
covered ; we cannot refrain from mentioning the fact that every 
visitor to Ormskirk is told that two sisters wished to make addi- 
tions to the Church. One sister resolved that the joint gift should 
be a steeple, and. the other insisted that a tower should be built. 
Both sisters had their desire when both spire and tower were 
erected. In proof of this story, the romancer points out that the 
Church has a double dedication, having been named after St. Peter 
and St. Paul: two saints, who, like the sisters, did not always 
agree * * * * We submit that it was not expedient to hang 
the bulky Burscough bells in the spire-crowned tower. 

It is said that there were no less than five bells at Ormskirk 
in 1552. b 

Hugh Huxley, the last Prior of Burscough, was buried in 
Ormskirk Church on May 2nd, 1558. 

Even before the Dissolution, members of the Scarisbrick 
family were buried in Ormskirk, although their place of sepulture 
was within the Priory. 

Sir Henry fought at Agincourt and was knighted on the 
battlefield. 

From about 1415 to 1419, he was with the King in England, 
but we find him the following year, at the Siege of Sens. It is said 
that he died in France. The memorial brass on the south wall of 
the Scarisbrick Chapel at Ormskirk, is raised to the memory of 
one of the Lords of Scarisbrick. 

Much rebuilding was done in Ormskirk Church in the 16th 
century. In the 18th century, when men did not fear to introduce 
Georgian architecture into a Gothic church, the nave arcade was. 
filled with circular classical pillars on square bases. 


Ormskirk Tower and Steeple. 
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These “restorations,” with the galleries, were swept away 
within our memory. 

Lady Scarisbrick (called by George the Fourth, “ the finest 
‘woman in Europe ”’) restored the family burial place within this 
ancient fane. 

When we wander through the old chapels where knelt the 
Stanleys of Cross Hall, the Mossocks and the Bickerstaffes, we are 
deeply conscious that the very walls are soaked in romantic history. 
Here rests the body of that brave Earl of Derby, who was beheaded 
at Bolton in the days of Cromwell. 

Here, in this holy fane, knelt Vicar Archippus Kippax and 
brave Nathaniel Heywood (the Vicar who was ejected for conscience 
sake in 1662). Ladies of the House of Stanley, knights who had 
fought at Cressy and Flodden, worshipped here and many a love 
match was made beneath the ancient roof. 

Here in the olden time, the chantry priests prayed for the 
repose of the souls of the departed. There were originally eleven 
{or thirteen) chantry chapels attached to the church. 

The lower story of the tower was used as a skull-house prior 
to a restoration, but in the days before the Dissolution of the 
Chantries it was the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene (one of the very 
few chapels dedicated to her in England). 

The Wanderer, leisurely reading the church registers (which 
date from the first year of Queen Elizabeth)—the churchwardens’ 
and the constables’ accounts—fails into a reverie as he remembers 
that he stands in one of the most famous churches in the kingdom, 
and only the voice of the bells awakens him to the fact that tome 
flies. 

Here, on a lazy afternoon, when the church is still and quiet, 
we have pondered on the unwritten histories of those countless 
thousands who have been laid to rest within and around these 
sacred walls—earls and beggar men, soldiers of Cromwell and 
saints of God. All have passed from sight, most of them from 
human remembrance, yet the old, old church remains, tended now 
by skilful hands and beautiful in her old age. It is eloquent testi- 
mony of the faith of the men who built in the almost forgotten past, 
precious to us to-day is this old church as we toil up the rough 
hills of life, or trudge our way in the valley of humiliation. 

High on the hill the church watches over us. May her familiar 
tower and spire long be preserved to guide us heavenward. 


Ormskirk Market Place in the 
Olden Time. 


ype we records exist which point to the great antiquity of the 
market and the fair. 

A charter dated at Westminster, April 28th, 1286, tells us that 
King Edward the First granted ‘a Thursday market and a five 
days’ fair ’’ to the town for ever. _ 

Certainly about the end of the thirteenth century, the Prior 
and Convent of Burscough had bestowed borough rights on the 
town of Ormskirk. 

The original fair appears to have been held on the eve, day 
and morrow of St. John the Baptist, and also for two days fol- 
lowing. 

Edmund, Earl of Lancaster (a man frequently in trouble) gave 
up certain rights in Ormskirk to the Priory, in return for a cash 
payment, on September 29th, in the year 1286. 

“The Prior and Convent promised to pay one mark of silver 
in place of name of stallage and toll, which they used to take in 
the town.”’ This was an annual payment. 

In the year 1337 the Prior appears to have paid 6/8 as an 
annual payment to the Earl of Lancaster, for the privilege of 
collecting “fines for breaches of the assize of bread and ale.”’ 

The defaulting baker was, in medieval times, nailed by the 
ear to the pillory, and those who sold poor beer were put into 
the public cage. 

The pillory post and the cage stood in Aughton-street in Little 
Town Field, at the bottom end of the market. 
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The stocks (instruments of public shame, when the culprit 
sat on a bench before the church door with his feet fastened in a 
clamp) were stored in the church tower. 

Here, in Aughton-street, in the olden time, was kept a “ duck- 
ing stool,’”’ and witches, worrying women, “ wonder-workers ”’ and 
“‘ what-nots ’’ were fastened into a chair bolted to the end of a 
beam, and dipped, time and again, into the pond until their inno- 
cence was proved or their guilt confessed. 

Slowly and impressively through the market place, came the 
gorgeous funeral procession of the Earl of Derby in 1572. 

We can picture the stately progress: “‘ the poore men ”’ walk- 
ing two and two, then the pennon-bearer followed by ‘‘ drume and 
trumpett,” the led horse, the esquires bearing the helmet, armour 
and weapons of the late Earl. 

Following these were the hired mourners bearing ribbons on 
which the motto was written, the war helmet and banner, then the 
priests and acolytes bearing the tapers, also the incense boys and 
forty choristers. The three kings-at-arms, four gentlemen ushers 
and the Dean of Chester took their places in a procession which 
was three miles in length—cloth of gold, rich trains, copes and 
chalices—an impressive scene, symbolic of an age when men loved 
the pageant and when the Church knew how to make an imposing 
appeal to “ the colour-hunger ” of the populace. 

Three of the most popular centres in old Ormskirk were the 
church, the town’s cross and the market place. In the ancient 
towns of England, the church was the very centre of the town, 
the town hall and the guildhall were never more popular than the 
church porch. 

The ancient cross in the town square or on the green, was a 
gathering-place when the day’s work was done. 

Here knelt the mourners as the procession of the dead passed 
along. Here came King James the First on his way to Lathom 
House. 

Here at the town’s cross, the travelling friars preached to the 
people, and here the townsmen watched the baiting of the bull. 

On the steps of Ormskirk Cross stood John Entwistle in the 
year 1660; he made the proclamation that King Charles the 
Second had been restored to the throne of his father and that 

‘the people could rejoice in the overthrow of the old Common- 
‘wealth. 
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Church, cross and market place were closely allied. In the 
“Valor Ecclesiasticus ”—a ledger account of values—we read 
that the sum of one pound was paid to King Henry VIII. for stalls 
in Ormskirk Market. 

It is suggested that a cross was set in Ormskirk Market Place, 
even before a church was built. 

The Christian Missionary raised this symbol of the faith, as. 
a standard, and where the cross was victorious, there the Christian 
Church was erected, sometimes upon the site of a heathen temple 
or Druidical altar. 

When Charles the First came into conflict with the Parlia- 
mentarians and the Civil War burst in fury over England, Orms- 
kirk came in for her share in the historic fight. 

In 1643, Lord Molyneux and Colonel Tyldesley rode through 
Ormskirk. 

On the 20th of August, 1644, the Royalist, under Lord Byron 
and Lord Molyneux, were defeated by Major-General Meldrum at 
Ormskirk. ‘‘ Byron and Molyneux were forced to hide in a corn- 
field.” 

The streets and lanes rang with the cries of women and the 
clash of weapons. 

Then began the retreat to Liverpool, the great and difficult 
game, took another dramatic turn. 

Inch by inch, the soil of England was soaked by the blood 
of brother who warred against brother. 

Men wept at the thought, that members of the same family 
should be led to kill each other on the battlefield. 

The year 1651 marks the last efforts of the Royalists in Lan- 
cashire. Cromwell had made Liverpool safe, and appointed 
Col. Lilburne to the district, which included Ormskirk. 

Lilburne himself was at Ormskirk, pressing the Earl of Derby.. 
The Earl, loyal to his king, must have thought of happier days at 
Lathom House, as he stood on the scaffold at Bolton in his last 
hour. 

Ormskirk, to many of us, has been a place of joy and sorrow, 
nights of gladness and days of pain have been ours. 

Here many brave hearts have bled; we think of that 
minister of Ormskirk, the Rev. Nathaniel Heywood, who, rather 
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than deny his faith, suffered ejection under the Act of Uniformity, 
on Black Bartholomew’s Day in 1662. 

The Commonwealth does not appear to have issued any 
copper coins—two Ormskirk men (probably more) issued their own 
tokens. 

Henry Torbocke, of Ormskirk, produced a private half-penny 
in 1666, inscribed ‘‘ The Mercer’s Arms.” 

Henry Atherton issued penny tokens with the inscription :— 
““The Tallow Chandler’s Arms,” and on the reverse side is “‘ Of 
‘Ormskirke his Peny, 1671.” 

King William the Third sent forth a proclamation in the year 
1690, which sent the blood racing through some hearts in this 
town. It ran :— 

“ All persons marked in a list hereunto annexed, to appear 
with a very strong man and horse of about thirteen pounds price, 


with a good case of pistolls (all other things being provided for 


them) att Ormskirk the fifteenth day of this instant June, at 


eleaven of the clocke.” 


We can imagine a local wag, turning up with his strong man 


_at a few minutes before eleven, with his horse and his case of 


pistols, but without his boots, expecting the king, or the constable, 


‘to provide them and all other necessary things, in accordance with 


the literal reading of the proclamation., 
As he had to report for ‘“‘ active service,’ however, he would 


-doubtiess, come fully prepared. 


Over the hill at Ormskirk, through the ages, have ridden 
many horsemen from the day when Orme established his kirk, 
until the day when the famous ‘‘ Leyland and Ormskirk Militia ”’ 


-quarrelled here with their comrades, ‘‘ the Hussians.” 


The Norman chief, claiming his lands twixt Ribble and Mersey, 
the Lancastrian soldier going into battle in the time of the Wars 
of the Roses, the Roundheads of Cromwell, rolling their guns up 
the hill against the church stones, the men who answered the sum- 
mons of the Prince of Orange in 1690, and many another rider, 
heard the clattering of iron shoes over the cobbles when they saw 
the roofs of Ormskirk for the first time. 

In September, 1779, Liverpool expected a landing of French 


‘troops and set herself in defence. The French and Spanish 


prisoners confined in the gaol here were ordered to the Castle of 
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Chester and to the Castle of Carlisle. The war prisoners at Orms- 
kirk and Wigan were to be conducted to ‘‘some more inland 
situation.” 

We have written of ancient history, yet we have seen stirring 
times in Ormskirk during the days of the Boer War. 

Here have we stood to see the bonfires blaze on a dozen hills, 
here have we seen a noble company go forth to the Great War, 
here have we stood to see silent crowds, with bowed heads and 
humbled hearts in the “Two Minutes’ Silence,” year by year, 
when we have remembered the Great Sacrifice. 

History 1s always incomplete. What has the future in store 
for old Ormskirk ? To what final destiny does she tend ? 

When the stones of her church are re-built (for the last time), 
when her streets are trodden by the feet of Earth’s last sons, then, 
and then only, will her full tale be told. It is for us (natives and 
visitors alike) who walk in her streets to-day, to live up to her 
very best traditions in all civic purity. 

Natives and visitors may read the story of England, even in 
the carvings of the church. The past has an interest for the 
wayfaring man, if he will hear the Voice of Antiquity in the eloquent 
stones. 

The ghost of William Blundell with a pair of fighting cocks 
under his arms ; the spectres of Fowler (the publisher of the Folio 
Bible) ; old Roger Shaw (a chantry priest), and Henry Ashcroft, 
the founder of the Ormskirk Grammar School, are as much a part 
of the old town as the famous old coaching hostelry, which lay 
behind the offices of the Ormskirk Advertiser. 


© 


A Tale of the Hiding Hole 
at Lydiate. 


YP BREE days and three nights, the hunted priest lay in the 
ditch beneath the undergrowth while his persecutors en- 
camped on the common. 

His hunters had chased him over moss and meadow from 
Aughton to Maghull, but at nightfall he escaped, speeding down 
the Hough lane. 

From Melling to Halsall the country had been scoured, for 
the Queen’s mandate had gone forth that “this Jesuit ’’ must be 
taken, alive or dead. Hatred against a godly man ran riot across 
the countryside. 

Hungry and exhausted he lay, his feet torn with thorns, his 
robe in ribbons, and racked with a cough that almost betrayed 
his whereabouts to those who sought his life. 

Three friends still remained faithful to him in the days of 
his persecution—one at Scarisbrick, one at Ince Blundell and one, 
here, at Lydiate. Could he but reach the refuge of the hall, he 
knew that he would be safe until ‘ these calamities be overpassed.” 

Earlier in his flight, as he avoided one band of villagers, he 
fell in with a company of strolling players; he attempted to join 
their party but his heart failed him and slipping out of their com- 
pany, he fell into a worse mesh. ‘ 

Now the moon was at the full and he dare not move from his 
trench as the train-bands seemed likely to surround him. 

From out the south-west came the gathering storm, first a 
breeze and then the first drops of a thunderstorm. He welcomed 
the threatening elements, and as the night advanced, the heat 
increased and heavy clouds chased each other across a leaden sky. 
Then came the low rumbling of thunder, peal on peal, acr S he: 
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width of heaven, and the sodden ground was as a bog beneath him. 

He determined to attempt an advance under cover of the dark- 
ness, for he had seen the lamps of his pursuers move as if a search 
was being planned even in spite of the tempest. 

Slowly he crept along the ditch, his heart thumping, every 
sense alert. Was he approaching the hall? the hall where in 
happier days, he had loved and laboured. 

Even in his pain, he thought of his dear lord and lady—of days 
of comfort, when, in the private chapel, he had ministered as friend 
and confessor. 

Suddenly, before him, he saw, through the gloom, a familiar 
gatepost, a low whistle gave him admission to a threshold and a 
warm handclasp welcomed him. 

All was dark within, for those who awaited his coming knew 
well the danger of harbouring a proscribed man. He was led | 
through a passage to a storeroom where a change of raiment was 
made, then a meal, of soup and a pasty of chicken, gave him fresh 
hope and consolation. 

A movement of feet in an upper chamber roused his host 
to the danger of the situation: the hunted priest was hurried to 
a bed chamber, a bedchamber panelled and hung with tapestry— 
to his amazement a panel slid back (apparently of its own accord) 
and his host thrust a rush-light into his hand as he hurried his 
helpless visitor into a small secret chamber of no greater area than 
a few feet square. Immediately the door closed, but in closing, 
it revealed another door in the inner panelling which opened, and, 
in opening, turned the bolts on the inner side of the door through. 
which he had just entered. Beyond the second door the floor 
began, of itself, to lift, revealing a lighted stairway, down which 
stairway, by instinct, the priest advanced with careful tread. 

He found himself in a chamber apparently sealed and secure.. 
Here a rapid reaction set in ; he flung himself on a bed feeling weary 
and faint, and immediately fell asleep. 

Nature, the nurse, gave him a period of oblivion, a sleep that 
was unmeasured by dawn or dusk, for no light save the lamp pro- 
vided, entered his place of concealment. 

How long he slept he never knew, but when he opened his eyes, 
the first moment of terror was followed by a sense of restfulness, 
for, by his side, knelt a woman who gave him such a look of tender- 
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ness that he sank back again, for awhile, to enjoy this new sensa- 
tion. 

Here, in comparative safety, he lay, while his wounds were 
being dressed by a pair of gracious hands ; here he was won back to 
health and sanity by the lady of the house, and here he stayed 
while the tide of persecution rolled by overhead, no whisper of the 
outer world reaching his tiny chamber of quietude. 

The days sped by, and a naturally active mind began to re- 
assert itself ; he sought to beguile the passing hours with simple 
pastimes, and, at last, requested his host to permit him to jot down 
some of the early history of this old hall and of those who had lived 
and died within its walls in the days gone by. 

The following romantic document is supposed to have been 
prepared by the refugee; it is a disconnected story and its end 
is abrupt. There is evidence that it was written by a man driven 
desperate, possessed of a conviction that his hiding place was 
known and that he had brought shame and disaster upon those 
who had given him Christian shelter in the time of fiery trial. Its 
closing words are full of tragedy. Thus he wrote :— 

“. . .. The old house seems very still to-day! No sound 
reaches my chamber, no one has been here for hours, though 
it is long past dinner time. Is it the calm before the storm? Is 
the door guarded, are the lanes still patrolled by our enemies ? 
. . . . Here, sometimes, in this quiet prison, I fancy I hear the 
whisper of ghosts. They speak of me, as I read, in this copy of 
Domesday Book, that * Uctred held this land called Leiate (Lydiate) 

in the days of William the Conqueror, and ‘ Chetel held Haleshale.’ 
{I remember that awful night when I passed through my pursuers’ 
hands there, as I fled to this, my hiding-place.) ... and again .. . 


‘Uctred held Magele (Maghull) and Achetun’ (Aughton). Mag- 


hull where I lay wounded and hungry, ‘Simon de Halsale held 
Maghele in the year 1232.” 

Again I read :—“‘ Previous to the year 1050, both Maghull and 
Lydiate were held by King Edward the Confessor.” 

“Ah, that world held!! To-night it is a confessor who is 
held a captive, at Lydiate. ... 1 must forget my fears! I must 
continue this—my transcription of the history of this old house 
and of the lords of Lydiate: ‘Prior to 1291/2 Alan de Lichet, 
with the consent of Alice his wife, confirmed to God and the blessed 
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poor of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, certain lands, in- 
cluding the common pastures of Halsall ’—on this very spot.” 

In a document that is my companion in solitude, called ‘ Testa 
de Nevill,’ I read :— 

“ William de Walton and William de Lydyath held Lydyath ” 
(written ‘‘ Lydiate ” to-day). 

“Tn the fourteenth century, Catherine, the heiress of this 
house, married Robert de Blackburne. Their daughters carried 
the estate to the Ireland of the Hutte at Hale, who was a descendant 
of that warrior, Johannes de Hibernia, who came over with the 
Norman and lies buried in Hale Church.”’ (Thus and thus wrote 
the sheltered priest in his hiding place, to pass the weary hours.) 

“One Lawrence Ireland (or “ Hibernia ’’ as he sometimes 
signed his name), built this house at Lydiate where I lie, to-night.” 

“Lawrence was Lord of Garston and Lord of Lydiate in the 
year 1485."' 5. 5. 

“ Here he dwelt with his wife, Catherine, daughter of Blundell, 
of Little Crosby. Here they built the ancient Chapel, and their son, 
John, completed, the Hall, the Hall that has sheltered me.” 

“ Four-square it stood in their day, a quadrangle surrounded 
by a moat—of timber it was built. White and red roses were 
carved on the post and lintols and white plastered quatre-foil 
panels adorned the front.” 

“Sir Lawrence planned the great hall, 32 feet by 18 feet. 
Beneath the windows there are wainscotted panels. Above the 
window-sills the “‘ linen-panelled ” ornaments begin. It is many 
days since I saw the sunlight shine through those coloured panes.” 

“ At the south end of the hall stands my lord’s canopied seat, 
with its elaborate mouldings and decorations.” 

“ How often have I watched my lord mending his crossbow, 
by candlelight, while my lady embroidered. How often have I 
seen the sunlight play upon the carved statues of King Edward the 
VI., Henry VIII., and the effigies of Henry’s wives.” 

‘“‘ Shall I ever see the sunlight again? Here I write in this 
hiding-place, here I dream of the past and of that ghastly hunt, 
when, from beyond Ormskirk to the town of Kirkby and back, I 
was pursued by those who sought my life, to take it away.” (Thus 
wrote the priest)..... 
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“During the last few minutes, as I write, I have heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoof, and, I think, a gun shot. Is it a warning 
or a portent ?—an omen of ill?” 

“Ah! another shot! followed by a cry—my poor friends !— 
I am powerless to help. I am crippled, weaponless, caught as 
aratinatrap ..... Will they discover the secret panel that leads 
to this cupboard? . . . Again all is quiet, my fears are ground- 
less! .... There has just been a crash of splintered timber—those 
who seek my life .... Into Thy hands, Oh Lord, I commend my 
spirit.” . . . (Thus tragically ends the writing, no more is added, 
save that there is a smudge of blood upon the page, and the mark 
where the pen has fallen). 

The hiding hole has been re-discovered in these modern days. 
In it were found the bone of a chicken and a pewter chalice, grim 
emblems of the hunted occupant of this chamber, eloquent sym- 
Dols of that last meal, partaken in loneliness, on the night of the 
tragedy. 

Many winters have passed over the woods at Lydiate since 
that night. The male line failing, the estate passed by marriage 
to the family of Anderton, of Lostock. Sir Francis Anderton, the 
sixth and last baronet, narrowly escaped execution after the 
rebellion of 1715. 

In process of time the old Hall passed to the Blundells. 

The east wing of the quadrangle was taken down in 1770, 
when the moat disappeared. 

The place is fast falling into ruin, the panelling has fallen from 
the walls, bats inhabit the chambers which once rang with the sounds 
of revelry. The voices of the holy men who worshipped God 
within the ancient chapel and who met their death, here, are 
silent. 

In the pale light of the moon, the Wanderer may imagine he 
sees a grey and ghostly figure creeping across the ancient threshold, 
and the cry of the owl sounds like a note of pain from the throat 
of a dying fugitive. 


Crosby Memories. 


ROSEBI (or Cryseby) as it was written by the Normans, 
became Crossby (or Crosseby) in the Register of Land, 
known as the “ Testa de Nevill.” 

By the year 1645 we find the place-name written Crosby. 

In a collection of deeds which prove the antiquity of the family 
of Blundell of Crosby, we find some most interesting relics of 
antiquity. 

The documents and leases date from the time of William the 
Conqueror, and, in the earliest times, make mention of an ancient 
rent of 74d. paid for an estate here. 

The old squires reserved to themselves the privilege of claim- 
ing all that was wrecked on the Crosby shore. 

The prevailing N.W. wind deposited many loads of driftwood 
at each tide, but before the Crosby Channel was buoyed and 
chartered the “driftwood ’’ sometimes meant a gallant ship. 
Then would the squires’ retainers rush from the hall at night 
with lanterns and ropes to the beach and we believe gallant deeds 
were done in the darkness, in fair exchange for the treasure-trove 
retained. 

All travellers in Crosby may see, to-day, at least two signs of 
antiquity here (in addition to the old hall of the squires and a 
remnant of the ancient school). One, the old parsonage house 
with the curved gables in Liverpool-road, near St. Luke’s Church ; 
the other the Old Mill in Moor-lane. 

In deeds dating from Henry the First to Henry the Eighth 
(and later) there are frequent references to Crosby Windmills, 
“the mill at Little Crosby, and the mill at Great Crosby.” 

Here, too, one may read of quaint fieldnames—such as the 
rent of one penny for a field near the “‘ Twelve Butts.’ The rent 
of one pound weight of pepper for a hawke of land. 
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A field in Sefton, called the pepper field, was leased by the 
Blundells in the year 1404. 

Two fields called ‘‘ Newwood ” and ‘‘ Dropwood,” were thus 
named in the year 1338 (when Bruce and Baliol struggled for the 
Scottish crown and King Edward the Second claimed the fair land 
of France). 

In that year Blundell’s ploughmen left the plough to follow 
the fighting squire in Scotland and in France, if we may believe 
local traditions. 

The story of Crosby village is interwoven with the story of 
the family of Blundell. 

William Blundell, 1560-1638 (fifteenth in descent from the first 
lord of the manor of Crosby—Osbertus de Aynosdale), was wedded 
to Amelia (Emma), daughter of Edward Norris, son of Sir William 
Norris, of Speke Hall. 

In the Star Chamber (1629) the High Sheriff complained 
that when he went to seize cattle for the non-payment of Blundell’s 
debts, the men of Crosby defended the gates with weapons and 
“beat and sore wounded ”’ the sheriff’s men. 

Naturally, Blundell said that he was being unfairly taxed. 

Will Blundell was a staunch Catholic in a day when it was a 
brave act to proclaim that faith. 

When he found that his Catholic tenants and neighbours 
were denied burial in Sefton Church, he enclosed a parcel of land, 
known then (as now) as Harkirke, in Little Crosby. 

For these acts he was committed to the Fleet Prison and was 
fined £2,000. 

Two-thirds of his lands were seized, and some of these lands 
were given to two of Queen Elizabeth’s cooks, who happened to 
be Protestants. 

His grandson, William, son of Nicholas Blundell, is a picturesque 
figure in local history. 

Married young at about the age of fifteen, he raised a troop of 
one hundred dragoons to assist King Charles the First. 

As a captain, Blundell fought under General Tildesley in the 
Royal Army of 1642, and was wounded at Lancaster and at the 
Siege of Lathom House. 

His limp gave him the honoured title of “ Halt Will”; his 
note-book contains many illuminating passages of his period. 
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A little before his death, as an old man, he was pursued to 
Crosby by his enemies, and only his white hairs (and diplomacy) 
saved him from further imprisonment. As Royalist and Rescusant, 
he was all his days in anxiety. 

The cavalier’s grandson, Nicholas Blundell, has left us a most 
interesting diary (dated 1702-1728), telling us the story of Old 
Crosby and district in his day. 

He tells us that his father (William) died August 2nd, 1702, 
and was laid in Sephton (Sefton) on August 5th. 

On February 29th, 1704 (he writes) ‘“‘ some good wives came 
to turn Pan-Kakes.”’ 

On May 25th.—“ The millar fidled in ye mill kill to ye neigh- 
bours ”’ (what a picture this suggests of the jolly miller sitting on 
an upturned tub—the picturesque neighbours dancing to his merry 
tune). 

March 5th, 1705.—‘‘ I saw ” (writes Nicholas Blundell) “ three 
beggars whiped out of Leverp,” and April 20th: ‘I saw three 
women that were said to be bewitched.” : 

Under the date August 22nd, 1705 (he writes, “A souldier 
and his wife was set in ye stocks at Leverp.” 

Here we have pictures of Merry England and barbarous cus- 
toms. Here is a picture of the hunting squires :— 

Nov. 5th, 1706.—‘“‘ ’Tis said Liverpool hounds hunted a fox 
this day from Bank Hall to Knowsley Park.” 

June 21st, 1719.—He speaks of the Maypole and the “ flower- 
ing” of the ‘‘May-powl” and the “ bare-bate” at Formby 
(November 9th, 1719), and the ‘‘ poppet show ” in ye Lord-street 
(November, 1712). Bear-baiting, marionettes and Maypole danc- 
ing—amusements beloved of old. 

Here is a curious entry. December 30th, 1715: “I saw the 
moving pictures in Smithfield.” 

One may assume that the show seen by old Blundell, of Crosby, 
in 1715, was a painted canvas scene, moved across the stage from 
roller to roller—surely not a cinema! likely enough an early 
form of panorama. 

He tells us of two episodes in simple words :—‘‘I took the 
howse clock apeeses,’ October 6th, 1720; and on October 6th, 
1717: “It being near full moon, I cut my wive’s hair off.” 

He delighted in ‘‘ jue jubs’”’ and drank wine at the “ chirur- 
ganess,”’ attended cock-fights and patched up many a local quarrel], 
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When England was astir at the time of the Rebellion of 1715, 
he betook himself to his secret hiding-place. November 16th: 
“JT set in a streat place for a fat man.” 

He tells us about a “ fit of hekoping ”’ which lasted for about 
15 hours, and gives us, in his diary, many a receipt for cordials and. 
other dainties. In truth, a delightful old companion. 

In 1705, he ‘“ tryed an experiment with eleven living miss: 
(mice) in a hot pot.” (The old trick of putting blackbirds in a 
prepared pie.) 

We picture the old man overtaken with blindness about 1728. 
In April 4th of that year the diary ends abruptly. “A real old 
English gentleman—all of the olden time.’”” He enjoyed country 
sports to the full, and ruled his household with a high hand. 

His Crosby is a vastly different place to-day ; the Cross is 
no longer decorated at festive seasons. Indeed, as we passed the 
spot recently, we found the Cross sadly in need of restoration. 

St. Michael’s holy well is almost forgotten. We fear that the 
site will soon be covered by a modern roadmaker unless someone 
protests. ‘ 

Old Harrison’s Grammar School is now modernised and, 
electric buses speed along the roads where once Blundell and his. 
wife shared a pillion saddle. 

These electric buses, running from the Overhead Railway past 
that great block of gypsum nich stands in Crosby village, will. 
in the course of centuries, be superseded by another mode of con- 
veyance. 

People will then, perhaps, look back with some regret to the 
more-leisurely days. Once Crosby was but a sleepy village—its. 
greatest annual event being “the parson’s bowling match” or 
the Morris dance by St. Michael’s Holy Well, when all the cottages 
were new in Kilnyard-lane, Endbutts-lane and Moorgate. 

There is romance and beauty in Crosby still; the woods are 
beautiful where they are still undisturbed. The old mill is still 
standing though its sails are no longer turned by the winds of God. 

We can at least get a breath of those fresh winds of Heaven 
on the Crosby shore, but the old village is being transformed into 


a modern place, and soon all its antiquities will be, alas, swept. 


away. Cannot the old mill, at least, be officially preserved as 
a relic of local antiquarian interest ?—a link with the historic 
» past. - 


>. 
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The Romance of Martin’s Mere. 


ANY eminent antiquaries have agreed that the shore line 

which stretches between Seaforth and Southport, was, 

at one time, covered by dense forests, intersected by many 
streams and marshes. 

In these forests of pine and fir, oak and ash, birch and 
alder, the wild boar and the antlered deer roamed, the wolf and 
the wild ox strove for mastery. 

On the southern side of these great forests lived the Brigantes,, 
a race of Britons who had Cartismandua for their Queen. 

On the northern side of these forests lived the Segantii, another 
tribe of Brythonic Celts and some of their strongholds lay around 
the banks of the Ribble, the Lune, and the Douglas River. 

When they had defended themselves against the attacks of 
bear and mammoth, they still dwelt in constant dread of an armed. 
attack of adjacent tribes, their shelter—a barricaded cavern. 

In this low-lying land, caves being almost unknown, two other: 
“refuges of defence ’’ were used by these people—firstly, the 
stockaded camp, a circular inclosure with a wall of spiked timbers. 
driven into the earth surrounding it—or secondly, an elevated 
nest, built over a lake or mere, built upon piles and reached by a 
detachable ladder. 

Within a very few miles from our town of Ormskirk, there 
lay in ancient times, a mere, which has been found to contain many” 
relics of ‘‘ this bygone people.” 

The early settlers were savages—but there are, of course, 
degrees of savagery. 
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In creeks and crannies, on detached islands of the mere, and 
in remote and almost inaccessible corners these early people built 
for themselves a refuge, where they found some security from the 
Derbyshire rhinoceros and the Pennine lions. 

Through hundreds and thousands of years, early man learnt 
life’s lessons until the day dawned when the artists of the tribes, 
ahead of their kin in skill and artistic vision, carved the beasts of 
the chase upon the reindeer horn and upon the side of the cave— 
a magical act for a mystical purpose. Evolution made manifest. 

Thus, through the long ages—through Paleolithic to Neolithic: 
times—early man developed, carving weapons out of stones and. 
flints until the use of bronze was discovered. 

The Pheenicians or kindred tribes, landing in Britain, five 
hundred years before the time of Christ, found a people here who. 
could extract tin from the mines of Cornwall and knew the rudi- 
ments of trade. These miners, cousins to our ancestors in the: 
Northern fens, were highly civilised folk. 

Cleverly formed implements and weapons of bronze have: 
been dug up from Martin’s Mere—eloquent reminders of these 
early lake-dwellers who lived here in Gar-Ta-Es-M’An-Dui’s day. 

In April, 1899, the ploughmen unearthed an ancient British 
canoe on the northern shore of Martin’s Mere, near Crossens. 

The canoe had been formed out of a great tree and measured 
seventeen feet in length and four feet two inches in width. 

This, and many other canoes, hollowed out by fire ‘and axes,, 
have been found in this district during the last two hundred years. 
The Mere was well known to the Romans in their passage between 
Wigan, Ribchester, and the valley of the River Douglas. 

Then, out of the mist that surrounded the history of the Mere, 
rides King Arthur, that mystical figure—leading the Britons against 
the Saxon invaders. 

Dark days fell upon our land when heathen hordes from over 
the sea, burnt the Christian settlements in England, and then the 
low-lying land around the Mere became a sanctuary for the perse- 
cuted churchmen—a place of refuge from the fury of the Norsemen. 

Hither came the monks, bearing the holy body of St. Cuthbert, 
finding, in the fens, a temporary hiding-place for the sacred relics. 

The Church at North Meols, and the Church at Halsall have: 
preserved, in the names of the dedications, a tradition that the 
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body of St. Cuthbert rested here, when the procession of priests 
carrying his bier, passed from the West coast of Lancashire to Dur- 
ham, where the body was finally laid to rest. 

It is only to be expected that Legend and Tradition will cling 
for centuries, where the Saints have passed. 

King Arthur and St, Cuthbert were national heroes who would 
“live again ” in local tales. 

Sir Walter Scott, in ‘‘ Marmion,’’ writes :— 

““O’er Northern mountains, marsh and moor, 
From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 
Seven years, St. Cuthbert’s corpse they bore.” 

Where they halted, there they raised a rude cross—the place 
‘became, to them, holy ground. 

The pagans, after their conversion, learnt to hallow these fens 
for the sake of the storied past. 

Of the legend of King Arthur, poets and minstrels have sung 
in every age—of how Arthur stood for National Purity—of how 
Lancelot loved the Queen and died a holy man—of how St. Geraint 
fared in his quest for the Holy Grail, even in this Northern fen. 

The Norman Domesday surveyors spoke of this district as the 
Manor of “ Merretun.” 

Roger de Poictou, third son of Montgomery, was a patron of 
the abbey of St. Martin de Sees in Normandy. He gave the Church 
at Lancaster and other local properties, to the abbey, and, it is 
said, that a part of the ‘“ Mere of Martins” was included; for a 
time, at least, it was a possession of the monks. 

The Priors of Burscough certainly had the fishing rights of the 
Mere for many hundreds of years. Some of the fifteen. canoes or 
coracles which have been found, are said to bear marks of the 
monks’ repairs (this, perhaps, is but local gossip). 

There was a chapel at Rufford in, or before the days of King 
Edward the Third, and in the market which was chartered by that 
King, the fish caught by the monks was offered for sale. 

Rufford market was held every Friday and on the Feast Day 
of St. Philip and St. James, and here the fish was brought, “‘ one 
monk selling the catch and another preaching at the Market Cross.” 

Gregson, the historian, tells us that Mr, Fleetwood obtained 
an Act in 1692 to lease the Mere and the surrounding land, for 
“three lives and twenty-one years,” and proceeded to drain it, 


> 
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Before the expiration of the lease (namely, in 1755) the flood 
gates were washed away. 

Baines, the historian, tells us that Martin’s Mere was once, 
at least, eighteen miles in circumference, which information may 
be read in conjunction with a remark of Leland, the King’s his- 
torian, who (writing in or about—1543) says it was four miles by 
three. 

We cannot tell for certainty how much land was reclaimed by 
Mr. Fleetwood, and how much was left for his successors to accom- 
plish. 

Gilbert of Worsley, Thomas Eccleston of Scarisbrick, and 
others, built a drain five miles long with a view to reclaiming some 
of the land in 1781, and thus greatly increased the value of the 
district. 

Baines tells us that a great portion of the Mere was drained 
in the nineteenth century by Sir Thomas Hesketh, of Rufford 
Hall. 

Pumps, worked by a steam engine of twenty horse-power, 
with a waterwheel, raised and discharged forty-five tons of water 
per minute into the sea at Crossens. 

The machinery began its work on Tuesday, April the ninth, 
1850, and, by the following Thursday, the waters had been lowered 
to such an extent that the land became of immensely greater value. 

The three islands of the Mere were mentioned in ancient 
records and shown on old maps. 

Bowen, a map maker of the middle of the eighteenth century, 
shows them in three corners of the Mere. 

_ Since the district has been drained, these islands are no longer 
detached (as islands), but the higher lands appear prominently 
in times of flood, marking the spots where they stood. 

This then is a brief outline of the story of this ancient Mere. 
Once the refuge of Neolithic man, then the sanctuary of Early 
Christians, a battleground of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table, then, with the passing centuries—the fishing ground 
of the monks of Burscough Priory, and last, the scene of a great 
engineering enterprise, when the sound of the steam pump replaced. 
the call of the curlew and the humble love-song of the moor hen. 

From the point of view of the archeologist, the chief interest 
lies, perhaps, in the discovery of those British coracles and canoes, 
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which remind us of the days when our early forefathers came hither 
in such-like boats, laden with their possessions, and found a refuge 
from the murderous hyenas and more murderous brethren in the 
silent recesses of Martin’s Mere. 

Long before Ormskirk steeple was built, or the pier at South- 
port designed, men prayed here and ventured overseas in boats 
little larger than coracles. 

When Ormskirk steeple has crumbled and the last ship comes 
to wreck, then the bones of those early lake-dwellers of Martin 
Mere will be re-clothed with flesh, and the more complete story of 
this romantic and mysterious sanctuary of the fens will be made 
known. Verily, when the sea gives up its dead at the sound of 
the Last Trump, then will arise the ancient kings and call—from 
every corner of the Mere—their followers—Britons, medieval 
monks, slain knights and those poor lost creatures, who, wandering 
in darkness and despair, met their death among the reeds in the 
soft mud of this once treacherous lake. There is a phantom, a 
phantasm, in every mist that rises from the sodden ground. Verily, 
there is a spirit in every green pond here, Ver-el of the Wisp. 


Ainsdale and Birkdale in the 
Olden Time. 


ENEATH the shining sandbanks named ‘“‘ Mad Wharf” and 

“Horse Bank ” on the maps and charts of Southport, lie the 

white bones of ancient men who tilled the once-rich lands of many 

fair villages. The sea birds that moan at daybreak over the waste 

places are the only signs of life, to-day, on the spot where, we sup- 
pose, the homes of Saxon and Norman nestled in the long ago. 

The name of at least one of the lost towns is given in the 
historical documents as ‘“‘ Ainulyesdale ” (which the foreign writer 
of the Domesday Book of William the Conqueror would enter in 
his records as “‘ Eimuluesdale ” or ‘‘ Ennuylesdole.”’) Two names 
have come down to us, of men who dwelt here in his day, Eringer 
and Aynulf held the Meadows where now the sea-birds moan. 

It is generally supposed that the name of Aindow, which is 
held by so many people, to-day, in the vicinity of Southport, is a 
modern rendering of “‘ Aynulf.” 

The monks of Cokersand Abbey in the thirteenth century, 
- described the district as ‘ Anoldisdole,’’ which probably meant 
the dole or parcel of land of Aindow, land once in rich cultivation 
and deemed of great value. 

Throughout the ages, the local SS of words has 
changed, the monkish chronicler, writing down the name of a 
village in his tithe book, would spell it in his own way and as he 
thought the villagers pronounced it. This may account for the 
fact that the ancient spelling “ Ennuylesdale ’’ became “‘ Aynos- 
dale’ at the time of King Henry the Second, which rendering 
became “ Aymilnesdale ’’ and “ Ainoldale”’ in the course of the 
centuries. The modern village of Ainsdale is said to lie some miles 
eastward of the ancient homesteads. 
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There is abundant evidence to lead us to suppose that there 
was a vast change made in the coast line between the Ribble and 
the Mersey in the early days of the fourteenth century. The earth- 
quake which occurred in the year 1318 or 1328 is said to have 
drowned many of the seaside villages, including the ancient sites 
of Ainsdale and Argarmeols. 

Either by tidal wave or by coast erosion—the lands were over- 
whelmed and all traces of the ancient folks vanished utterly. 


In many local records of the tax collectors of the time, we 
read of “‘ rich farmes drowned in the sea and swept away.” 


The monks of Cokersand Abbey have left us records of the 
local towns and districts of Sheephow and Halsteadhow, of Sele- 
fures and the Melcanhow, of Stefield and Gripnottes and many 
other places which now are supposed to lie beneath the waves or 
covered by the drift sand—of such lost hamlets is ancient Ains- 
dale. 

We are of opinion that much of the land which hes around 
the modern town of Southport was divided into ‘‘ doles ’’ by some 
forgotten chief. 

If we refer to the ancient charter and records of the abbey 
lands, we come across references to Meandole, Stardole, Romdole, 
Narrowdole, Greendole and Berki-dole—this last reference is said 
to apply to the dole or dale, of land where the birch trees grew 
in abundance—the word “ birki’”’ being an old Norse word indi- 
cating the place of the birch woods. 


A lease of the year 1278 refers to Breck-en-la-Dale, albeit a 
deed of 1295 gives the place its modern spelling “ Birkdale,” but 
a later document (of the year 1305) is inscribed “ Birkdole.”’ 
Somewhere in this locality lay Springwale and Bleshow, Quitemele 
-and Waingate, Brownhill and Butterclinning and these place- 
names are all that we have left to us, as far as we know, of those 
farm or hamlets that lay on this coast in ancient times. 

We imagine the farmer of Halsteadhow looking with consterna- 
tion from his porch as he saw the waters approaching—the floods 
which swept away his inheritance. 

We imagine the terror of the women folk as they saw their 
great enemy—the sea—sweep over the low-lying lands, that, per- 
haps, were once named Aindows-dale. 
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We hear of monks bewailing—time and again, in the Court of 
Taxes—the fact that their once-rich pastures could no longer 
bring wealth to the Abbey coffers since the rolling sands had taken 
supreme possession. 

Modern Birkdale with its station and residences, gay South- 
port with its wide streets and promenades, new Ainsdale with its 
shops and churches, are vastly different places from the lost hamlets 
of timber-built dwellings which occupied these sites in the days of 
old. 

The great wheels of destiny bring many changes over the face 
of our countryside. Where the waters once held possession the 
reclaimers of land have laid out new boulevards, and, to-day, 
chapels and hotels, picture-houses and splendid shops occupy the 
place where sandhills stood less than one hundred years ago, when 
modern Southport was born. 

The rolling tide and the waters of the Ribble are still carving 
a new shape to our coast line. In the course of another thousand 
years, our modern “ Garden city’ may stand miles from the sea 
and men may come from afar to take relics and antique curios 
from the ruins of our twentieth century borough. 


The Glorious Defence of Lathom 
House. 


INTRODUCTION. 


yeae pleasures of the imagination are manifold ; we can unroll 
the glorious Scroll of History and enjoy the rich and 
generous colourings of the Past, the pageantry of the ages. 

We can dream in our armchairs and see again the gilded pro- 
cessional picture of knights and troubadours, yea, we may live 
again, in all the stirring times of the Crusades, we may enjoy the 
golden age of Queen Elizabeth, the time when men wore bright 
colours and shining armour—we may see the plumed hats and 
flowing wigs of our forefathers and catch a glimpse of the enliven- 
ing events which stirred the hearts of men in the days when Charles. 
the First was King. 

Those who dwell in the districts served by the Ormskirk 
Advertiser know full well, the outlines of the grand story of the 
defence of old Lathom House by that indomitable lady, Charlotte 
de la Tremouille, the noble and valorous wife of the Earl of Derby. 
An epic of chivalry, a drama of loyalty and faithfulness. All 
true pictures may be looked at from various points of view and 
here follows another ‘“‘ perspective word-picture”’ of that scene, 
the tableau viewed from another standpoint. ..... 

Here is the Chaplain’s story as told to the Wanderer :— 


Part I. 


Will the Countess strike ?—One of the outposts rode into 
the gates of Lathom House as the February afternoon was drawing 
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to a close, he told us that Warrington and Liverpool had indeed 
fallen, and it seemed that we had lost all in Lancashire. 


Hornby and Thurland Castles had also surrendered, the 
Royalist believed that the struggle was almost hopeless. 


Our Earl and Molyneux had been at the siege of Chester with 
the King and we, at Lathom House, put ourselves into such de- 
fence as we could maintain. Then our dear Earl had been ordered 
by the Queen to defend the Isle of Man and he had sailed, leaving 
Lathom House in charge of his Countess, with a handful of Royalists, 
chaplains, servants, and the children of the defenders—a tiny 
army, forsooth. 

Another horseman came spurring in on the last but one day 
of February, to tell us that the Parliamentary forces were within 
a few miles of the house and that more troops were coming on fast, 
from Manchester, to attack us. 


Col. Alex Rigby, Col. Ashton of Middleton, and Col. Moore of 
Bankhall (Liverpool) were said to be encamped within an hour’s 
journey to Lathom, about to demand its surrender. 

All night, the Countess was alert, looking to the storage of 
provisions and ammunition, every man was spoken to, and every 
gun was examined. 

If one had fear, if one experienced any hopelessness, one lost 
it in her spirited presence. She came through the passages of the 
house with an assurance which inspired hope and resolute courage. 
She looked to the taps on the water-casks and gave to each man 
and woman, their appointed tasks. The night passed silently, 
but everyone was awake. At intervals, the sentries upon our 
towers, called the challenge—the clocks were rewound, the barri- 
cades on every window were suirengthened. 

On February 28th, 1643-4, Captain Markland arrived before 
the gates with a letter to the Countess. 

The Countess received it calmly, and soon the message became 
known to us—Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Fairfax, with an 
ordinance of Parliament, demanded the surrender of Lathom 
House and Park, and offered a full pardon to the Earl if he would 
submit to the authority of Parliament. 

Then broke forth some of the hidden fire of the Countess ; 
she exhibited her womanly wisdom by expressing surprise at such 
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terms as had been offered and she asked for time to consider so 
vast a proposal. 

How her heart thrilled as she considered her trust—as she 
considered her duty to her king and to those placed under her 
command. She was a woman who held her husband’s life and 
fortune within her hands, albeit, her example might turn the whole 
tide of public opinion throughout the length and breadth of Lan- 
cashire. 

Here was Lathom, a strong fortress, as yet unimpaired, nine 
strong towers dominated by the great Eagle Tower. The whole 
surrounded by a bog difficult for her invaders to cross, a wall 6 
feet in thickness—a moat 24 feet wide and 6 feet deep. 


On each of the nine towers were six cannon, around her stood 
faithful followers, and within her breast there throbbed a heart 
aS loyal, as tough, as any heart in the whole of this, our England. 


Before her imagination, rose the face of her dear absent Earl, 
and again, the face of her king—The messenger awaited her 
answer to the summons. 

She “much wondered that he would require her to give up 
her Lord’s house without any offence, on her part, done to the 
Parliament.” ‘‘ Might she have a week’s consideration ?”’ “ both 
to resolve the doubts of conscience and to seek advice in matters 
of law and honour.” 

This reply caused a delay in the enemy’s camp but in Lathom 
Tower it created a burst of enthusiasm. She was playing her 
part well. 

Two days passed, days spent in still further adding to our 
defences, for we had no doubt that the siege would be continued. 


On Saturday, Colonel Asheton and Col. Rigby the lawyer, 
returned and stood before the gate of Lathom House with a four- 
fold treaty. 

The Countess, anxious to gain time for the arrival of her 
reinforcements, met this overture with another counter-proposal 
also of four-fold character. 

Fairfax again responded with a demand, which almost 
amounted to a sharp summons of immediate surrender. 


She received their latest word and replied in person, hurling 
out her response: “‘ That though a woman and a stranger, she 
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was ready to receive their utmost violence, trusting in God for 
protection and deliverance, rather than surrender.”’ 

This was not the end of the parley ; much brave talk passed. 
between the besiegers and besieged, but talk was soon to give 
place to harder knocks. 

Our Captain Henry Farmer made a successful sally from the: 
House, at the head of 100 foot soldiers and twelve horsemen. 

On the Sunday following, Capt. Edward Chisnall led an at- 


‘tack into the Parliament trenches—which was equally successful. 


Our men teased and taunted the enemy by many devices and 
brave pranks. Thus the siege went on and every day brought 
fresh enthusiasm from the heart of the Countess into our own. 

It was not without some drollery that our defenders passed 
their days and nights. On one occasion we sent a forlorn horse: 
and a dog into the ranks of the enemy by night, having first fas- 
tened fire-works and time-fuses upon the beasts. They caused. 
great consternation and panic and were deemed to be evil appari- 
tions as they wandered through the woods where our foes lay. 


‘The Glorious Defertce i feathers 
House. 


Part II, 


The first of April, 1643-4, was an anxious day within Lathom 
House, from early morning, “ Chain-shot and bars of iron” had 
been hurled at the walls from six cannon beyond the gates. 

A week of this maddened the defenders. A fresh sally, led 
by our officers—Farmer, Molyneux, Ratcliffe, Penketh and Worrall, 
was made at the postern gate, which onslaught “ distressed the 
enemy, greatly to his hurt.”’ 

Now hearts beat high beneath the roofs of Lathom, our Coun- 
tess was magnificent, the soul and fire of all her party, an Amazon, 
burning with righteous fire, a living inspiration to every one within 
her palace. 

A darksome Friday, the 10th of April, brought a bullet from 
the enemy, right into the window of her room, followed by another 
summons demanding immediate surrender. 

“Carry this back to Rigby,’ she said, “ tell that insolent rebel 
he shall neither have persons, goods, nor house ; when our strength 
and provision be spent, we shall find a fire more merciful than 
Rigby, and then if the Providence of God prevent it not, my goods 
and house.shall burn in his sight. Myself, children, and soldiers, 
rather than fall into his hands will seal our religion and loyalty 
in the same flame.” 

Those who remember the effect of those words, will call to 
mind the unbounded emotion that they created. 
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The month of May dawned and the siege went on, from the: 
battlements, morning by morning, we looked for the reinforcements, 
which, we began to think, could never arrive. 


Many a time, in those sad days, human nature had moments 
of doubt, especially were we troubled by a great ‘‘ mortar-piece,”’ 
called a granado, which “ pestiferous machine ” sent fireballs and 
grenades into our midst but we made a determined sally on one 
occasion with the set purpose of bringing it back with us. It was. 
one of our proudest captures. 


Provisions were running short, our strength, if not our spirits, 
began to weaken and we feared that our gunpowder was nearly 
exhausted. 

Captains Charnock and Richard Fox, Lieutenants Bretargh, 
Kay, Heap and Walthews, William Farrington, of Werden, and. 
Edward Broome the steward, fighting bravely, knew in their hearts 
that the position was indeed desperate. 


Still through our rooms and passages came the Countess— 
here she stooped to bathe the wounds of soldiers with her handker- 
chief—there she brought a potion or a cordial for a faint serving 
maid, anon she spoke to a gunner of the brilliancy of his marks- 
manship, there she stroked the trembling nose of a wounded horse. 


Ever the same—fiery, compassionate, with a soldier’s heart. 
and a voice that thrilled, a hand that could strike and heal, yea, one 
of God’s best creatures—a truly noble woman for her task. 

There was a stir in the camp of the besiegers. There were 
fewer bivouac fires, one night, at the end of the month of May. 
In the morning, we saw from every loophole that the Parliamentary 
troops were moving off. 

First, a company of “ foot ” disappeared through the trees, 
trench after trench became evacuated, a gun was hushed, no shot 
came from the cover opposite our gatehouse. 

Prince Rupert, a cousin of our Countess, was advancing to 
our relief, he had raised siege after siege, and our enemies before 
our gates had heard of his coming. 

Rigby withdrew his troops to Eccleston Green and ultimately 
marched them to Bolton, and there he lost the flower of his army. 

Rupert exacted a great vengeance upon him and the very 
flags and banners that had flaunted before Lathom House, were 
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sent from Bolton, in triumph, to the Countess, by the hand of Sir 
Richard Crane, Knight. 

Then were the King’s people exceedingly glad at Lathom 
House. Prince Rupert, himself, arrived in due course, but it was 
only for a flying visit, prior to setting out for York at the head of 
20,000 men. 

After Marston Moor, Rupert was back in Lancashire—at Orms- 
kirk, Upholland, and Preston; this became familiar ground to 


Of the later siege of Lathom our Chaplain is silent, but it may 
here be said, that it was one of the last (if not the very last) strong- 
holds in Lancashire to hold out for King Charles. 

In the month of July, in the year 1645, General Egerton 
(remembering that Rigby had lost 500 men before Lathom House) 
brought 4,000 men and began a five months’ siege. 

The Earl of Derby and his Countess were then far away— 
at least, this is assumed—but her example and dauntlessness were 
not forgotten. 

We have said that the pleasures of imagination are manifold, 
but we have recorded here, a true episode in England’s history. 

Let us remember that Lady Charlotte really lived, and 
that she was no creature of fiction. 

Hers was a heart that throbbed with emotion—that ached 
with pain—that was torn by anxiety for her absent Earl. A 
heart that kept hope alive in a besieged house, yea, a mother’s 
heart which knew that upon her actions would depend her chil- 
dren’s future and well-being, a heart that bled as it saw her faithful 
women around her, suffering the pangs of hunger, the grips of 

terror and the agony of death and bereavement. We quote her 
own words :—“ Trusting in God for protection and deliverance.” 
She held an armed Parliament at bay. 

When they brought her word that her husband had been 
beheaded at Bolton, she set herself to help and comfort her chil- 
dren and maintained a calm and chivalrous spirit to the bitter end. 
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Thus ends our old Chaplain’s romantic story! Imagination 
must play its own part in translating it. When History takes her 
true place beside her sister Romance, then will the lessons of His- 
tory be understood, but, even here, History must be true to 
herself and ‘‘ hold her own” as Charlotte de la Tremouille did at 
Lathom in the days of olc 

Cromwell came to his full power and the Martyr-king went to 
his rest, but in the long record of the Civil War few stories equalled 
this episode, which was played upon the Stage of Life at Lathom. 


PART: FIT, 


The following notes are of interest in a review of the story of 
the memorable event :— 

The fortified house described as ‘“‘ Lathom,” was built about 
1495, by Thomas Stanley, first Earl of Derby. The second wife 
of this Earl was the mother of King Henry VII. The king visited 
her here. 

Two old rhymes exist referring to Lathom House (both written 
in Tudor days). 


“First he builded fayre Lathom Hall out of the ground, 
. Such a house of that age cannot be found.” 
The other rhyme runs :— 
“Farewell Lathom! that bright bower ! 
Nine towers thou bearest on hye, 
And other nine thou bearest on the outer walls, 
Within thee may be lodged kynges three.” 


In some records of the Siege, reference is made to Maudlin’s 
Well; this name is probably a corrupted form of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s holy well, referred to by William Blundell, the Cavalier, 
of Little Crosby Hall, in 1672, in his famous ‘“‘ Notebook.” 

The well is also mentioned in the diary of his grandson, 
Nicholas Blundell, under a date in 1703. 
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Lathom House, destroyed 1925. 
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It but remains for us to add an extract from a letter written 
by the Earl to Prince Rupert. It is mainly full of the King’s 
business and interest, but it concludes with a request that Rupert 
will send succour to relieve the defenders of Lathom House, from 
the power of Rigby and his Roundheads. 

‘“‘ Sir, though it becomes me to be earnest for her that is so 
dear to me, and for one whose great honour is to be so near you, 
yet, I humbly lay before you also the great advantage to His 
Majesty’s service, if that family be preserved.—But lest I be judged 
too importunate, I will only ask God to put into your heart how 
to help that poor soul, which deserves your favour.” 

When Lathom was dismantled after the second siege, some 
part of the spoil, including some leadwork-boards, gate-stones, and 
gates were brought for the repair of the Castle of Liverpool. 

A later house at Lathom Park has been pulled down even 
while these notes have been in preparation. It would seem that 
“History” is a never-ending tale.—Will another palace rise at 
Lathom in the centuries that are yet to be? Will another Civil 
War with its horrors and heroisms, break over England, ere the 
tale is ended ? Will men be again inspired by the dauntless spirit 
of a woman in the mould of Joan of Arc, or Nurse Cavell, to defend 
an English King ? 

In the Great Book, wherein all noble needs are recorded, all 
brave defences written down and all loyal names are mentioned, 
we will find, one day, the records of many brave women who have 
served God and their King, in the same dauntless spirit as did 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, in the seventeenth century. 

When the Jewels of Earth are made up into an Eternal Crown, 
she will stand with Joan of Arc, Nurse Cavell and many another 
brave woman on the steps of the Throne of God. 


The Ancient Town of Wigan. 


§* could be more generally known that Wigan is one of the 

most historic towns in S.W. Lancashire. * 

The word-pictures which follow this remark will at least re- 
mind us of those episodes which have been witnessed here, pic- 
tures flitting across the stage of time like moving figures on the 
screen of a cinema. 

As in a cinema, the firm represents real figures before our eyes, 
although the actors themselves have departed, so, the historical 
tale will re-create those once-living characters who, with beating 
hearts and with strong hands, played an anxious (or perhaps a 
careless) game on the arena of life. 

Do these antique figures lack life? Nay, their spirits affect 
the world to-day. Do the pageant-scenes of the centuries lack . 
colour or interest ? Nay, they add to the true wealth of modern 
minds. Can the “ dry bones’ of history inspire us to nobler aims ? 
Yea, verily. While men speak of King Arthur, King Alfred and 
of King Richard the Lion-hearted, they will seek to. emulate the 
heroes. 

True men attempt to rise above the low ideals held by King 
John the Crafty, and King Henry the Eighth, the Libertine. 

In similar fashion, the memory of good Queen Edith and the 
saintly Queen Eleanor, will be an inspiration for all time to those: 
who know their story. 


PART I. 

Standing in the ‘‘ Market Place’ of Wigan, the Wanderer at- 
tempted to look behind the modern scene to an older age when 
other motives than our own stirred the hearts of men and other 
appeals swayed the opinions of our Commonwealth and governed 
our national life. 


Mn 
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Here, on the rising land within a loop of the river Douglas, 
the Roman Conquerors of Britain have founded their camp and 
castlefield. 

The Roman road leading from Warrington to Preston and 
Walton-le-Dale, passed through the very centre of the town of 
Wigan, bearing the traffic of the Legions and the Guilds and Traders 
of old. 

Four streets radiate from the Market Place—Standishgate, 
Wallgate, Millgate, and Hallgate, all bearing a Roman stamp. 

A stone from a Roman altar has been found, embedded within 
the walls of Wigan Church. 

Here the Roman ruled until that day when Rome, herself, 
was beset by barbarian hordes. Then the Roman soldiers were 
withdrawn from Britain and the ancient British race was left to 
the cruel mercy of the Norsemen. 


Then upon the stage of Wigan’s history rode that mystical 
figure known in the romances as King Arthur, an embodiment of 
an ideal :— 


‘‘ First of all the Kings, who drew 
The Knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together.” 

“In that fair order of My Table Bound) 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world.” 


There is more of true history in the romance of King Arthur 
than the materialist dreams of. 

In the district around Wigan, ‘‘ King Arthur ” is said to have 
fought four stern battles with the pagan Saxons, in defence of the 
ancient British race. 

Where Douglas flows, there flowed the blood of Wigan men 
ere King Harold fell in gallant defence of English soil or King 
Alfred equipped the first English navy, against the Viking hordes. 

There was a church at Wigan in the days of King Edward 
the Confessor, the son of Ethelred. The Surveyors of William 
the Conqueror recorded this as a fact. 

A town gathering, known as the “ Porte Moot,” was held in 
Wigan as early as the year 1246—indicative of ‘‘ the new ideas of 
representative local government. 
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In the ninth year of the reign of King Henry the Third, John 
de Mansell, ‘‘ the parson of Wigan ”’ had a grant, or confirmation, 
bestowed upon him of the Manor of Wigan, with the rights of the 
Fair and Market Places there. This gift was again confirmed in 
the days of King Edward, his successor. 

In ancient times, Wigan was held famous for a holy well of 
great medicinal value, a grant dated 1293 exists, which tells us 
that William, son of William del Sedheuys, gave to Adam de la 
Croz, a parcel of land in Wigan called ‘‘ Le Haly Welle Karr.” 

Wigan was all astir in the year 1318/9, when the Dean and 
twelve secular canons of St. Thomas the Martyr, at Upholland gave 
place to a Prior and his Benedictine monks. The deed was signed 
at Pontefract on Our Lady’s Day, 1318. 

A Royal Charter was signed at Lichfield on June 10th, 1319. 
which connects Childwall Church (Liverpool) with the Priory, 
Then through the streets of Wigan passed the Benedictines in their 
black robes and the people knelt as the procession of installation 
passed by. 

When Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, rebelled against the King ; 
one of his best supporters was Robert de Cliderhou, the “ parson 
of Wigan” and Clerk to the Chancery. 

The parson sent men, armed with “ Swordes, dagers, bowes 
andarowes ”’ and offered his parishioners absolution if they would 
aid the rebel Earl. 

‘He was tried at Wigan, found guilty and only escaped being 
‘beheaded, branded or flayed alive, by paying a substantial fine. 

How the town was filled with excitement when the verdict 
was pronounced. Some expected a show, they wanted to hear 
the parson squeal. 

The records of ancient punishment are of interest ; some were 
excessively cruel, some were humiliating and ludicrous. Let us 
here recall ‘‘ the true story of Mabell Norreys,” a lady of Wigan, 
whose ghost is said to haunt the site of old Haigh Hall. 

None cared to pass down Mab’s Gallery after dusk, even the 
watch-dogs feared the place. 

The local story is that Mabel, the daughter and sole-heir of 
Hugh Norris de Haghe and Blackrode, was the wife of Sir William 
Bradshaighe. 

For ten years her husband was away, fighting in the Holy 
Wars. 
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A message came that he was dead, and in due time she was 
married to a Welsh knight. 

One day, they were walking together in the lanes of Wigan, 
when they met a beggar. He was dressed in the habit of a palmer. 
“When Mabel saw that the beggar seemed to resemble her former 
husband, she wept sore, whereupon the Welsh knight chastised 
her.” The beggar was, of course, her true husband, he aroused 
his tenants and the Welsh knight fled to Winwick, Sir William 
Bradshaigh in hot pursuit. The Welsh knight was slain and poor 
Mabel was made to do a grievous penance. e 

She had to walk “‘ onest every week, barefoot and barelegged 
from Haghe to Wigan while she lived,’ a piteous figure in white 
shift and bearing a candle in her hand. How times have changed 
in England since the year 1338. 

A cross in Wigan bears her name—‘“ Mab’s Cross. 

Sir William Bradshaighe and his lady Mabel lie in the Brads- 
haigh Chapel within Wigan Church, on the south side of the chancel, 
and separated from the chancel by a screen. 

Sir William’s sword is carved, partly drawn from his scabbard 
as a symbol of his strong defence of his pure lady. 

It was she who founded the Chantry of St. Mary the Virgin in 
1338, in Wigan Church. 

Mab would not recognise many features in her old town if she 
came back to us. to-day 


” 


The Ancient Town of Wigan. 


a Part II. 


ye RE family of Crosse, of Liverpool, held land near Mab’s 
Cross in the days of Edward the Third (or earlier) at the 
hand of the Parson of Wigan. 

One, William Markham, held land here in 1344. 

In a Charter of Ralph Langley, a warden of Manchester, 
we read that Johane Longton was the clergyman here in 1485, 
described as ‘‘ persona ecclesiae de Wygan.”’ 

He visited Upholland Priory in its palmy days. 

At the Dissolution of the Monasteries, the revenues of Up- 
holland Priory amounted to {£53 3s. 4d. in land, and it contained 
five religious members and twenty-six servants. 

When John Holcroft bought the site of the Priory in the 36th 
year of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, for {344 12s. 10d., he 
did not secure the Church and steeple, the bells nor yet the 
“Chamber at the West End,’’ neither did his purchase include the 
Garden and the Churchyard. These were possessions which 
entered upon a new lease of usefulness.—Some very excellent 
chickens, no doubt, have been reared this year, in the old Priory 
garden. 

Old Leyland, the King’s librarian, Hasuae through Wigan, 
sometime between the year 1536-1542, set down in writing his im- 
pressions of the town in his day. ‘‘ Wigan (he says) is pavid, and as 
big as Warrington, and better builded.” ‘‘ Dugles Ryver cumming 
by Wigan Market goith into the se by hit-self toward Latham.” 
(We reproduce the quaint spelling.) 

In 1539 there was a riot in Wigan: ‘ Gilbert Asheton said, yf 
the Meyre come agayne, he shall have hys hede full of buffetes ! ”’ 


Upholiand Priory. 
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Again, in 1598, rioters set upon the poor curate, Robert Thomp- 
son ; one fellow named Snarte (an unruly malcontent), called him 
a ‘“red-hedded knave.” This little side-light, culled from the 
history book, reminds us that the “‘ red-hedded knave’”’ was 
an unpopular parson in the eyes of our friend Snarte. There were 
probably deeper hates—political or religious. 

The town hall of that day was set high upon arches. Under 
the arches the butchers had their stalls. 

The year 1620 saw the rebuilding of the church under Bishop 
Bridgeman’s direction. 

‘““The red sandstone walls of the church tower are nigh upon 
seven feet in thickness.” 

Bishop Bridgeman had a good deal to say about ‘‘ Bearbait- 
ing within the town.” Englishmen loved to see the poor bear 
chained to his post and worried by the mastiffs. 

We read about an “‘ Ejected Minister ”—one Ambrose Harri- 
son—in the town or neighbourhood of “ Wiggan” in 1627.— 
Ejected from his living for conscience sake. 

Just outside the church doors, so that all who worshipped 
there might behold them, the feet of all rioters, drunkards and 
noisy persons were made fast in the town stocks. 

In the year 1640 ‘‘ Friend Crosse ’’ was condemned. to “ sitt 
ffour hours in the stocks or else paye 3/3.” (A considerable sum 
of money in his day.) 

We have now entered upon an eventful period in the history 
of Wigan, the period of the Civil War between King and Parlia- 
ment, Royalist and Roundhead, the whole country in turmoil. 

On the 23rd of November, 1641, the magistrates, gathered in 
Wigan and formed one of the most important plans of campaign 
at the outset of the approaching strife. : 

In 1643 Earl Derby and his troops and captains were ‘defeated 
by Col. Ashton. 

The Parliamentarians “pulled up and destroyed the town 
gates and outworks on the four main streets of Wigan.” 

A still more terrible day dawned on August 25th, 1651, when 
““ James, Earl of Derby, with only six hundred horsemen (after a 
brave resistance, in which Col. Tyldesley and Lord Widdrington 
were killed) was defeated by Col. John Lilburne at the head of three 
thousand Parliamentarians at ‘‘ Wigan Lane,” ten days before 
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Cromwell won his great victory at Worcester, and Charles the 
Second began his perilous escapades in oak trees and taverns, 
in many disguises and in many parts of England. 

Old Wigan Town Hall, as shown on the Corporation Seal, is 
surmounted by a cupola. In the front of the building, over open 
arches, is a balcony from whence the proclamations were made. 

In front of the Town Hall, stood the Cross—a centre in the 
civic and religious life of Wigan from time immemorial. 

In 1652, in the days of plague, the Council of Liverpool 
“ordered William Williamson to go to Wigan, concerning the ley 
(tax) for the poore and infected and to solizit Justices of Peace for 
the furtherance of payment thereof.’’ 

One December night in 1665, the Mayor of Wigan found an 
infected person, a poor woman, on a doorstep, with a new-born 
child. rs 

She had poisoned herself and lay dying or dead. The towns- 
men in great fear of the return of the plague, fell into great alarm. 

Of the time of the Rebellion—1715-1716—we have a memo 
in the note book of John Holcroft of Dumplington Hall. He 
writes: ‘“ Went with ye souldiers to Wiggan and spent 3/-.” 

Ng picture of this period would be complete without a reference 
to an old custom in force here. As soon as Divine Service com- 
menced, the inns were searchéd by the wardens, and any lurking 
knave found therein was put into the stocks which stood at the top 
of Wallgate. 

All down the ages the Church of ‘‘ All Saints ” at Wigan was a 
gathering place of the people, not only for worship but also for 
intercourse and debate. 

There were in Wigan many old coaching inns and many houses 
of timber gables—black frames and white plaster panels, as late 
as the middle of the nineteenth century. 

When the River Duglas was made navigable in 1720, it brought 
fresh men to Wigan. More came with the making of the railway. 

Year by year, the town grows in prosperity, and one by one 
the old relics of antiquity are destroyed. 

Symbolic of her former history is the small copper Mace which 
as preserved in the Town Hall regalia. 

Typical, we hope, of her future greatness is the Great Mace of 
test : % 

Silver. Gilt. 
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The children of the Lincii (the men of Wigan in the days before 
the Roman conquest) depended upon the River Douglas as a line 
of defence. 

The Roman urns found at Wigan with the coin of Vitellius, 
mark the next step in the town’s history. 


Wig and Hilda were Saxon deities of war, and gave their 
names to Wigan—the “ Place of Battles ’’—as ’tis said. 


In imagination we have seen the Roman Road intersecting 
Wigan town—occupied by British and Saxon troops, we have 
dimly seen the ghostly figure of King Arthur leading the Knights 
of the Round Table against the Pagans here. 


We have remembered John Maunsel, the wealthy parson of 
Wigan, and Robert de Cliderou, the rebel. In imagination, we 
have seen poor Mab doing her tiresome penance. 


We have, perhaps, had a fleeting glimpse of the black robed 
monks of Upholland passing through the town on errands of 
mercy. 

Old Leland’s horse hoofs have been heard on the cobble 
stones in Wigan streets. 

Rioters have sat “ ffour houres ”’ in the Wigan stocks and the 
guns of the Roundheads have made the timber houses rock as the 
troops rode by, and through the crowded streets the plague- 
stricken people have crept to the church for consolation or for a. 
solace beneath the churchyard sod. As we stand, to-day, to hear 
the bells ring out, we close our eyes for a moment and dream again 
of the Tudor town, when, from every house, the women ran out to 
cheer the Queen when the news came through that the Spanish. 
Armada was swept away. | 

From the day when King Henry the Third made Wigan a Free 
Borough, she has held her own in trade. 

Since the days of King Edward the First she has sent her 
representatives to Parliament. 

Since the days when the family of Bradshaighe of Haigh ruled. 
in the reign of King Henry VIII., Wigan coal and iron have been 
famous. 

She was more famous than Liverpool when King Charles the 
First rated her in the payment of “‘ Ship Money ” at £50—twice the. 
sum demanded of Liverpool. 
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Thus we went on a pilgrimage to Wigan expecting to find an 
ordinary town, we found it a storehouse of Antiquity. ‘‘ Beneath 
the surface’ there is more than coal and iron, there is a deep 
sentiment of a kindly people. 

So much more could be recorded of Wigan’s modern history, 
it is as difficult to know when one should desist, as to know when to 
die. 

We will, at least, conclude our note with a quotation from a 
poem which, we suppose, was written by Joseph Rigby, who was 
mayor of Wigan in the year 1649. 

“To know both when and where and in what cause our 

lives to lose, 
It is a thing of greater skill than many men suppose.” 

This Joseph Rigby was a brother of Alexander: Rigby, M.P. 
for Wigan. 

Alex. Rigby, “the lawyer of Goosnargh,” took part in the 
trial and execution of the Earl of Derby, at Bolton, in the year 
1651, after the battles of Wigan Lane and Worcester. 

Wigan was fully sixteen hundred years old when Rigby and 
nis brother walked her streets in the days of Cromwell. May God’s 
blessing rest on the old town throughout all her unwritten future. 


Old Deeds at Scarisbrick Hall. 


MANY valuable deeds and documents have been preserved for 

{6 us in the Muniment Room of Scarisbrick, and these shed a 
new light upon many old English customs, confirm many vague 
theories and bring us nearer to some of the real men and women— 
the “ historical characters ’—of whom we once read in our schcol 
books when the “history lesson ’’ was a burden; we have since 
seen these dead kings walking in the Lancashire fields, restored 
and vivid in all their ancient glory. 

Our first document, which we shall now observe, reminds us 
of the power of serfdom—a system by which the labourers were 
attached to the land and were transferred with the land to a new 
landowner, a system not without its advantages, under favourable 
conditions, to all parties. This deed refers to “my man Henry,” 
conveyed to the new service of the lady Godida (not the Lady of 
Coventry) as the following extract will reveal :— 


SCARISBRICK. 
(About 1260 A.D.) © 
“Let all men know that I, Walter of Scaresbreck 
have granted and quitclaimed to Godida [Godiva ?] my 
» daughter, my man Henry, son of Huccred (Uchtred ?) of 
Scaresbreck, with all his chattels : so that I and my heirs 
have no right or claim for the future to the said Henry. 
Witnesses :—Lord Robert of Lathom, Henry of 
Waleton, Simon of Halsale, Radolph de Bykerstat, 
William Walens and others.” 
We imagine we see in “‘ Henry, son of Huccred,” a stalwart, 
faithful servitor, tramping the courtyard to meet us at the en- 
trance gate of the Manor. 
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There is good evidence to show that ‘‘a great street” existed 
somewhere between Halsall and Scarisbrick. It is said to be 
of Roman (or Ancient British) origin, and it may have run in a 
line which, if re-produced, would link Crossens with the Mersey 
ferry at Widnes or the ancient ford at Hale. 

It is referred to in the following deed as “ The King’s High- 
way.” (A line of ancient wayside crosses appears to have marked 
the direction until recent time.) 


(About 1286 A.D.) 


“Let all present and future know that I, Walter of 
Gosefordesiche, have granted to Adam, son of Henry, son 
of Hawe, and his heirs, for homage and service, a certain 
portion of my land in the will of Scaresbrec lying between 
my land in Longefeld and the King’s Highway which 
runs between Halsale and Scaresbree and between 
the Cross and the land of Henry, son of Hawe, father of 
the aforesaid Adam, etc., etc. Rendering to me and to 
my heirs 16 pence of silver at the Feast of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary (Sept. 8) for all service and demands.” 
etc. 


The wayside cross here referred to is supposed to have given. 
the surname to the del Crosse family of Scarisbrick. 


(1323 a.p.) 


“ Let at be clear to all, that I, Magotha, daughter of 
Richard del Crosse of Scaresbrec in pure virginity and of 
full age, have quitclaimed to Robert, my brother and his 
heirs, all my right and claim to that tenement which 
Richard my father held in fee, in the Vills of Hurlton 
and Scaresbrec. Witnesses :—Guilbert of Scaresbrec, 
etc. (Jan. 18) 17 year of Edward II.” 


Many of these documents were witnessed by one or more of 
the monks of Burscough Priory or by a priest of Halsall Church. 
We have pondered over the circumstances which attended 
the killing of Canon Adam, in Aughton, in 1333. Here follows 
an account of the lawsuit which followed the alleged murder :-— 
(1333 A.D.) 
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Lancaster Sessions, the day after St. Martin (Nov. 
11th) in the Tth year of Edward III... . (certain people 
of Gosefordsich, Scaresbrec and Lathum), “ were 
acquitted by a jury’... (concerning) the death of 
‘“ Brother Adam of Cokerham, Canon of Buresough, 
feloniously killed at Aghton (as was said), on the 
Friday after St. Gregory (March 12th) im the 6th year 
of Edward III.,” etc., etc. 


Life and liberty were sometimes held too cheaply in that war- 
like age. . 

The Battle of Poitiers was fought on September 19th, 1356, 
~when the Black Prince, son of King Edward, captured so many 
‘distinguished prisoners and held them to ransom. 

Since our prince captured a king, a good number of humbler 
folk followed his example and took as many rich captives as they 
could before the signing (in 1360) of the Treaty of Bretigny. 

A deed dated February 17th, 1359, at Scarisbrick, suggests 
that a fighting parson, Sir John (senior curate of Melle Raul 
‘Church) was bound by his faith to “ John Hachut, that he would 
bring the body of Monsieur John Lecanchier (as a) prisoner to the 
Fort of Melle Raul within 8 days after Pentecost next coming. The 
prisoner may not escape”’ (says the deed) ‘‘ nor join any league 
against his Master Philip,” etc., etc. 

_ We have asked ourselves if the Gilbert Scarisbrick of this 
date (1359) wished to have the spirit of his favourite horse to bear 
him company in the next world—he directed that his body be 
laid by the side of his loved ones in Burscough Abbey, in the 
following words :— 


(1359 a.D.) 


Gilbert Skarisbrec directs in his will that his body be 
“buried in the old chapel, on the Northern side of the 
Church of Burscough, near my mother and my wife and 
my best beast before my body in the name of Mortuary.” 
Revealed in the will of Thomas of Lathom we have an instance 
-of an old custom where a legacy was left to the repairing of a 
bridge across a stream as an act of piety, as the following extract 
will demonstrate :— 


A MONUMENTAL BRASS IN THE SCARISBRICK CHAPEL- 
WITHIN ORMSKIRK CHURCH | 
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(1369 A.D.) 
Will of Thomas of Lathum. 

T bequeath to the Prior and Canons of the Blessed 
Nicholas of Burscough (that they have me in special 
remembrance and pray for me), 100 shillings. 

Also to the brothers of the Blessed Augustine at 
Werynton (Warrington), 7 marks: also to the friars 
minor of Preston, 40 shillings: also to the friars at 
Chester, 40 shillings: also to the bridge of Doggles 
(River Douglas) and Calder, 2-marks,”’ etc., etc. 


[We have noted that fr a considerable period the Augustine 
Friars had charge of the crossing over the Mersey at Warrington.] 

A sidelight upon the Rebellion of 13822 (when Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster—our local landlord—a prince of the blood, rose 
against the King), is found in a deed preserved at Scarisbrick. 
It is dated 1400-1401. 

Be it said, in passing, that the Countess Alice, wife of the 
Rebel Thomas, eloped with an old lover in 1317. Thomas sus- 
pected the King to have been a party to the plot and assembled. 
an army to compel her surrender. 

After defeat, the rebel was taken at his Castle of Pontefract, 
tied upon a nag and conveyed through the streets with a hood 
over his head, and later beheaded, 

.The following is an extract from the Scarisbrick deed we have: 
referred to, it speaks of another rebellion of nobles :— 


(1400-1401 A.D.) 


“Be it remembered that whereas Thomas Holland, 
formerly Earl of Kent: John Holland, formerly Earl 
of Huntungdon: John Montague, formerly Earl of 
Salisbury: Thomas, formerly Lord le Despenser and 
Ralph Lomley, knight, lately . . . levied war traitorously 
against our Lord the King ... (and) were taken and 
beheaded . . . they have forfeited, as traitors, all their 
lands and tenements,” etc., etc. 


These anxious hearts, in a torn realm, were but Children of 
Destiny. Property passed through many hands in a short space 
of time when the tides of civil war swept the land. 
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The priests, sometimes had a hand in the rapid framing of 
wills in the olden time, and to them also fell the lot of arranging 
marriage settlements. In the next transcription one notes that 
the Parson of Halsall Church represented the interest of his brother 
Robert, in the intended marriage herein referred to. 

(1405 A.D.) 

(Marnage Setilement.] 

An indenture made between “ Henry of Halsale, 
Parson of the Church of Halsale and Henry of Scares- 
brek”’ and “ Johanna.’ (widow of Henry, father of 
aforesaid Hy. of Scaresbrek). 

“Robert of Halsale, brother of Hy. of Halsale will 
marry Ellen, daughter of Henry of Scar... . for which 
marriage to be had, the aforesaid Hy. of Scar... . and 
Johanna, shall give the said Hy. of Halsale 200 marks 
of silver,’ etc., etc. 

A curious reference to the Church, and to the human flock 
of Heaven, is contained in the will of John of Bold, who bequeathed 
“his best beast ’’ to the benefit of the Patron Saint (and Church) 
of Prescot. 

(1408 ? A.D.) 

“In the name of God, Amen. I, John of Bold, kmight, 
make my testament ...I bequeath my soul'to Almighty 
God (in trust) and to His Mother Mary and to all 
His Holy field sheep of Heaven and my body to be buried 
wherever tt will be. Item: I bequeath my best beast 
to Pyrescote,” etc. 

An interesting example of an older spelling of some of our 
local towns is given in a deed, dated 1444, wherein special men- 
tion appears to have been made to the existence of a local vine-~ 
yard. 

(1444 A.D.) [Extract.] 

“ Richard Sutton grants to Jane (who was wife of 
Gilbert Sutton), the third part of his messuages, etc., 

“in vills of Scaresbreck, Burscogh, Ormeskirke, 
Aghton-near-Lideyate, Uplitherland, Northmeles (now 
Churchtown and Southport), Wygan, Aspull, 
Wrightynton, Walsalwithall, Penwarthem and 
Ulneswalton”’...and...mentions “ @ certain garden 
near the shippon which extends below the vineyard,” etc. 


Sey 
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The surname Naden (mentioned within the following docu- 
ment) is said to be akin to our local surname ‘‘ Maden ”’ (Maydon, 
Maiden, Madden). 

The deed is of special interest, as it contains a reference to 
a solemn oath, and to the ancient belief in the terrible consequences 
which would follow a curse. 

(1446 A.D.) 

“ Be this knawyn to all trew crystyn pepill, that on 
the Sunday . . . in the parish kyrk of Ormeskyrk . . . 
in presence... of parishioners... and... Robert 
Woodward, Prior of the house of Saynt Nicholas of 
Burschogh . . . Gilbert, parson of the Kyrk of Halsall 
(and others) . . . one Roger Naden .. . sware upon the 
Holy Evangelists (and) at yt tyme desireth the sentence 
of cursying to be gyven upon hym if his othe were noght 
EDs na ee ClGe 

Our next document gives us a picture set in a ruffled England 
when the House of Lancaster was soon to be deep in conflict with 
the House of York, when it was generally good for a man if he 
claimed and received the protection afforded by Mother Church. 

We can imagine the scene—the churchyard at Halsall im- 
mediately after High Mass, the ecclesiastics in their rich robes, 
and the old man making his appeal. The document contains the 


following :— 
(1451 .p.) 
“In the cemetery of the Church of Halsalle ... the 
venerable man, Henry of Scaresbrek .. . had reduced to 


writing a certain protestation and had it publicly read by 

another in the words ... TI state, allege and propound 

that I was born of lawful wedlock—that I am of sound 

estate, of good repute, of uninjured character, not sus- 

pended, nor excommunicated, nor interdicted (etc., 

etc.) ... I call upon and appeal to the Apostolic See and 

the Primatial Court of Canterbury . . . subjecting my- 

self .. . to the protection and defence of the said See and 

Court,’ etc., etc. 

Many of our British sailors and travellers abroad fell into 

the hands of (so-called) “Turkish and Moorish” pirates, and 
were set to toil in the loathsome galleys. 
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A great work was done by the Christian communities in re- 
deeming the captives from slavery. 

To fulfil these redemptions, great sums were raised from 
the granting of “ Indulgences,’’—releasing penitent donors from 
“days of Canonical Penance.” 


(1472 a.p.) 

“Indulgence from Order of Our Lady of Mercy to 
Wiliam and Margaret Waleys—Brother Robert, 
minister of the house of St. Robert of Knaresborough 
in York diocese, of the order of the Holy Trinity for the 
Redemption of Captives who are imprisoned by pagans ” 
(etc.) ... ‘ we relax 6 years and 80 days” (etc., etc.). 


We have many examples in these Scarisbrick papers to indi- 
cate to us how large was the part played by the Church in the 
civil life of the community. 

The church porch (sometimes the nave) was the scene of 
much business. 

Here, in the porch of Ormskirk Church, for example, bar- 
gains were confirmed and rents were paid as shown in the next 
document :— H 

(1604 A.D.) 


Edmund Bispham, of Billinge, gentleman, hands 
over to Rob. Sutton, of Scarisbrick, husbandman, 
for a consideration of ‘ {30, a yearly rent of £3 secured 
on lands ... in Billinge: paid at the Nativity of our 
Lord, between 1 and 4 o'clock in the South Porch of the 
Parish Church of Ormeskirk.” 


Land and houses were frequently let for the term of “ three 
lives,” as witnesseth the following extract from a lease :— 


1666-1667 A.D.) 

Indenture made February Ist in the 19th year of 
Charles II., between James Swift of Eccleston, near 
Knowsley, husbandman, and Thomas Lyon, of 
Eccleston, clay potter..... “all the lands, buildings, 
etc., for... the term of three lives (cannel and coal being 

eserved),” etc., etc. 
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Rents were paid in money or sometimes by rendering service, 
such as “repairing the highway,” “ keeping watch and ward,” 
“shearing and reaping,” ‘“‘thatching and threshing,” or “ pro- 
viding a horse or armour for the landlord’s use.”’ 

Here we have a property let where one of the conditions was 
the “‘ keeping of a dog for sport or pleasure.” 

(1687 A.D.) 

An Indenture of Lease “‘ made between Thos. Eccles- 
ton, and John Wood, of Sutton,” includes (with other 
considerations) ‘‘ one day’s ploughing, one day’s load- 
ing turf and one day’s loading dung with proper team,” 
etc....and “ the said John Wood consents to keep, for 
Thomas Eccleston, a hound, greyhound or spamel,” 
eEtCr etc: 

These ancient deeds help us to conjure up vivid pictures of 
the past, when this corner of South-west Lancashire was a vastly 
different place from what it is to-day. The ancient hall at Scaris- 


brick has been replaced by a magnificent structure, against whose 


fine wallsfthe great tides of Time are already surging. 


The Glory of Sefton Church. 


Part I. 


\ 


E T was the i Werclow of sunset—all the sky was crimson and gold 

in the west as the Wanderer came down the lane that leads 

to the lych-gate of Sefton. ; 

He was pleasantly weary—not mentally tired; certainly 
glad to feel that he would soon be at rest. 

A winged beetle lazily flew past him, a nightjar began its 
weird song in the hedgerow. All the air was stilled. 

It was the hour for rest and reverie. 

In the shadow of the church porch he sat, pondering in his 
mind those'days, now long distant, when the old, old church was 
filled with men who saw a rural England, men in leather-jerkins, 
who walked the English fields when King Stephen ruled the land 
and was himself over-ruled by his rebellious wife, Matilda. 

Then the Wanderer remembered that long ere Stephen reigned 
there was a church dedicated to St. Helen at Sefton. 

The Saxon Thanes held property here, and, by virtue of an 
almost universal custom and obligation, they provided a church 
for their tenants and neighbours; at least this seems evident, 
but nearly all traces of the eleventh century church at Sefton 
are lost. 

Then, with the passing years, came the overthrow of the Saxon 
kings. The great figure of William the Norman cast a shadow 
over the fair land. 

a «William planned the great Norman campaign, but it was his 
iptains who did the actual fighting, and they were paid for their 
services in grants of English turf, park and meadow. 
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William’s captain, Roger de Poitou, receiving the custody 
of certain manors hereabout, set his friend, William de Moulins, 
to hold Sefton. 

Here, de Moulins built his moated castle at Sefton and wor- 
shipped his God (‘‘ the God who had blessed his warfare ’’) in 
“the now almost-obliterated Norman church; (So dreamed the 
narrator as he sat in the shadowed porch, and, dreaming, fell 
asleep and dreamed a still more vivid dream). 

Now faded the landscape in the darkness and the night wind 
was whispering in the yew trees. Imperceptibly the scene 
changed—the Wanderer realised that snow was silently falling, 
and over the white churchyard the yellow gleam of altar candles, 
shining through the painted windows, was making a pattern on 
the untrodden pathway, gold on white. 

A sense of unrealism overpowered the Wanderer as he heard 
at first faintly, then in more sonorous tones, the intonation of 
a stately chant. 

In his dream, the great door of the church opened, and the 
flood of golden radiance swept down the nave to where he stood, 
Overhead, the dim shadows lingered where the rafters held the 
gloom, but his whole attention was concentrated upon the high 
altar, where three priests, in copes of gold, were performing their 
sacred office. 

On the altar steps knelt Adam de Molyneux, the King’s 
forester. It was the ‘‘ Night of vigil ’’—within a few hours he 
would be invested with the honours of knighthood and to-night 
he prepared himself for the sacred rite. On the altar lay the knight’s 
shield and helmet ; he held his sword, like a crucifix, before him. 
The visage of Adam de Molyneux was clouded with anxiety for 
his king. 

The Great Charter of King Henry the Third was signed, but 
the Barons were restive, no one knew what a day would bring 
forth. 

The King needed knightly help. In truth the knights of 
England were divided between allegiance to the King and the 
demand for reform claimed by the barons. | 

As the knight knelt at the altar the Wanderer knew the thoughts 
of his heart—the heart of Adam de Molyneux. 

He thought of the disturbed times ; he thought of the lady of 
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Speke praying for him; he thought, perchance (as men do at 
solemn moments) of his own decease—as to its manner, whether 
it be by battle in civil war or upon holy crusade. God alone could 
know a man’s future in that restless age. 


Adam de Molyneux had become united with Annota (or 
Annora), daughter and heiress of Benedict of Speke Hall. 


The Wanderer, dreaming in Sefton Church, sleeping or as in a 
trance, saw the splendour of the marriage feast, the rich dresses 
of the ladies, the shining armour of the knights and the golden 
goblets, and then he beheld the procession as Molyneux rode with 
his bride from Speke to her new home. 


He saw also (as one born out of due time) two knights being 
borne to burial beneath the roof of Sefton Church. (Their effigies 
may be seen to-day, cross-legged—with their triangular shields 
upon them—in the Church.) 


Slowly the vision changed, and instead of the illumined altar 
and the kneeling knight, the dreamer saw a long line of masons 
working in an unroofed church. 

The period was that glorious time in the history of English 
architecture known as the Early Decorated period, when Sefton 
Church was being rebuilt to a new design. 

The frowning masses of Norman architecture had passed into 
the lighter beauty of the lovely ‘Lancet ”’ style, known as the 
Early English, which in turn had blossomed (in the fourteenth 
century) into the Early Decorated. Here, then, to the sound 
of hammers and chisels, the monks and masons were forming the 
stones of the tower and the chapel on the north side of the Church. 

Snatches of holy songs he heard, as the masons worked, and 
in like manner snatches of conversation came to the dreamer’s 
ears. He heard of the banishment of Piers Gaveston, the King’s 
favourite, and of the suppression of the Knights-Templars. He 
heard a rumour of the victory gained by Robert Bruce at Bannock- 
burn, and of the perfidy of Roger Mortimer and the Queen. 

Then a period of darkness fell upon the Wanderer, and, when 
the vision cleared, he knew that one hundred years had passed, 
for the greater part of the north aisle of Sefton had taken a new 
shape ; the holy place was being rebuilt in the designs of the days 
of the fifteenth century. 
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Suddenly, through the finished nave rang the loud blast of 
trumpets the dreamer realised that a great body of armed men 
were kneeling to receive the blessing before setting out for France. 
Richard Molyneux and Joan, his wife, were in the midst, and, on 
every hand, tenants and neighbours bowed at the sound of the 
Sanctus bell. 


Here, in the nave, there was a company of archers dressed in 
green. There in the north aisle knelt a body of Pikemen in breast- 
plates and with their iron caps in their hands. Here, in the chancel, 
knelt three young squires, and then, when the consecration was 
over, the men rose to their feet, and, at a sharp word cf command, 
set out on the long trail that led from Sefton to the Field of Agin- 
court and other blood-stained fields of France. 


The months passed, and Joan, the lady of Sefton, prayed alone 
and in silence in the Chapel. 

Far away in France, Molyneux was in the thickest of the fray 
and after the battle he knelt at the feet of King Henry the Fifth 
and received a well-earned knighthood. 


The Wanderer saw in his dream, as he stood by one of the 
pillars in Sefton’s nave, the bodies of Sir Richard Molyneux and 
Joan, his wife, laid within the tomb of white marble by the altar, 
and Richard Molyneux, his son (Chief Forester of all the royal 
forests and parks in the Wapentake of West Derbyshire), reigned 
in his stead. 

The masons went steadily on with the rebuilding of the north 
aisle. 

Now the vision faded for a space and the church seemed 
silent and desolate save for the taps of the hammers, and then 
all was still. 

The masons had departed and, in their place, the dreamer 
beheld the wood carvers at work. 


Out of the unshapely blocks of oak, he saw the stalls in the 
chancel and the screen in the south chapel taking definite shape— 
a wealth of beautiful carving characteristic of the time when the 
red roses of Lancaster and the white roses of York were being 
blended in the marriage of King Henry the Seventh and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward the Fourth. Ten, twenty, thirty years passed 
in a moment, as the dreams deepened. 


St. Helen’s Church, Sefton. 
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Here, he beheld those beautiful “ poppy heads” being formed 
as decorative tops to the oaken pews which, to-day, may be seen 
in the nave of Sefton. 

Sixteen stalls in the chancel were being fixed and the Heantifel 
carved wooden screen, in its original purity, was being placed in 
position separating the chancel from the nave, and, in the midst 
of the workmen stood the Rector, Anthony Molyneux, the artist- 
craftsman of the fane. 

-While thus the Wanderer mused, one came and stood by him,, 
telling him the great story of how Sir William Molyneux had 
fought for the King against the restive Scots at Flodden Field ;. 
how with his own hand, he had captured two Scottish banners, 
and how King Henry the Eighth had honoured him for his valour,, 
sending a letter under his own kingly seal, to thank him for his 
warlike services. 

The Wanderer, and his ghostly companion, saw before them, 
in the chancel a slab of flat marble, with effigies in brass to Sir 
William and his two wives, and underneath was inscribed :— 

“Endroit Devant.” 

Above their heads, they beheld two achievements and the: 
great East window with the arms of Molyneux and. Brundenell— 
“Orate pro bonus statu. Molyneux Militis, Qui istam fieri fecit,. 
Anno Dom. Millmoo. CCCCCXLIJmo.’’—-thus reads the motto 
thereon. 

" The dreamer, allowing the beauty of the church to charm 
him into a sort of ectasy, wondered if he had indeed entered into 
a world of spirits, beyond the bounds of Time into Eternity, or 
whether he was the victim of some strange delusion which enabled 
him to see “ the living past ’’ made real again before the eyes of 
the dreamer’s soul, as he stood on the chapel steps with his spirit- 
guide. 

Here, too, were to be seen the pictures of St. Anne and St. 
Clement, While they were yet speaking the people flooded into 
the church, for news had come that Lady Margaret Bulkeley (born 
a Molyneux) had founded a chantry of our Lady of Pity, in the 
chapel at the east end of the south aisle, and the villagers made 
the occasion into a holiday. 

Here a splendid canopy was seen to take definite shape even 
as the dream unfolded itself. 
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Here, by day and by night, a chantry priest would sing a 
mass for the souls of the donor and her ancestors through the 
long years ; here, a weary wanderer on life’s rough road would find 
a sanctuary where a haven of rest and refreshment would be main- 
tained for his balm and healing. 

Here his restless spirit would be soothed and lulled by the 
droning of a prayer, ‘“‘ Give Peace, O Lord, to this Thy servant.” 

Near by, a painted window was being inscribed by the artist 
monk :—“ Of your charitye pray for Margett Bulcley . . . wyff 
unto John Dutton and William Bulcley .. . of whose soule Ihu 
have m’y, Amn.” (on whose soul, Jesu have mercy, Amen.). 

A little to the westward they saw another beautiful window 
of coloured glass inscribed in letters of gold :—‘‘ Orate pro bono 
statu Gulielmi Ireland, Armiget de Lydiate et Elen—Anno Dom. 
1540.” 

The vision faded and the Wanderer then knew that he was 
under an enchantment—the enchantment of a happy dream, a 
dream inspired by the architectural beauty and giory of the famous 
place. 


Part II. 


Slowly the twilight fell, the light in the windows faded, the 
glorious colouring of the painted glass became dim, and deep 
shadows filled the church. Deeper and deeper became the gloom, 
and the dreamer realised that the hour of midnight must be near ; 
he realised that he had by some chance circumstance been locked 
in the church. 

When this first surprise was over he felt no fear, but rather 
a sensation of sweet delight ; his next impulse was to find a means 
of egress, or at least to commmunicate his plight to the outside 
world. 

This desire passed, as he realised that it would be almost im- 
possible to arouse the sleeping village, save by ringing the church 
ell. 
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Then came the suggestion that, even provided he found the: 
bell rope, he would probably cause some alarm to the cottagers,, 
who, hearing the bell at midnight, would conclude that some: 
ghostly Molyneux was astir. 

Should he light a candle to relieve the darkness? Should. 
he call aloud or beat heavily upon the fast-bound door ? 

As he rose to find some other way of escape, he found his limbs: 
stiffen and his mind again became dim, a drowsiness overpowered. 
him, and a delightful sense of comfort again possessed him. 

He sank back in dreamy satisfaction, and, we suppose, fell: 
asleep again—at least his impressions are recorded. 

Slowly and dimly he heard-—as he listened intently—the first 
low notes of music as of a distant organ, a deep, low rumbling,, 
leading gradually to a diapason, neither loud nor near, yet within. 
the church. These sounds were followed by a silvery harmony,. 
light and joyous, and, with the breaking light, the church became: 
suffused with the faint blue radiance of dawning day. 

The purple shadows lifted, the softened haze departed, and. 
the sunlight as of another world flooded into the church. 

Again dim figures seemed to be moving before his eyes-—women. 
in high ruffs and pearled brocades ; men in scarlet doublets and. 
wide-spread linen collars, swords upon their thighs, plumed hats: 
in their hands. 

Before them was a monument, just erected to their late lord— 
Sir Richard Molyneux. An old man, more dignified than the rest. 
of the gathering, with hair white as wool, read aloud the inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Sir Richarde Molyneux, Knighte, and Dame Eleanore,, 
his wyffe . . . whose soules God p’don.” 


“Dame Worshope was my guide in lyfe 
And did my doinges guyde, 
Dame Wertue left me not alone 
Whan soule from bodye hyed.”’ 


Sir Richard Molyneux was depicted with his two wives (both. 
named Eleanor) and their children. 

By the first wife there were five sons and eight daughters, by 
the second, there were five sons and one daughter ; all were de-- 
picted on the inscribed brass before the company. 
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One lady in the church was Frances, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, of Sudbury, destined herself to be a Molyneux—her lover,. 
Sir Richard Molyneux, was created a baronet in 1628. 

{The new order of baronet was instituted on May 22nd, 1611, 
by order of King James the First, and it is said that Sir Richard. 
was the second on the list of the newly-formed order, but as yet 
Queen Elizabeth reigned and James was beyond the border. The 
Stuart kings had not come to plunge Merry England into the 
Civil War.] 

Again the vision faded and the dreamer saw (in that clearness 
which sometimes attends a dream) the church completed, and a. 
priest writing, by the light of candles, the first page of the church. 
registers, under the date February 7th, 1597. 

In a dream, years pass as in a moment of time, and, as the 
priest turned the page he wrote in the Sefton parish register these 
words :—“ All ye marriages by Justices of the Peace to continue: 
but six months, etc.” 

From 1653 to 1656 no marriages were recorded in the church. 

Thus, in a moment, the dreamer lived through that awful 
period of English history when Caryl, third Viscount Molyneux,. 
the eminent but unsuccessful Royalist, commanded a regiment of 
foot soldiers and another of horse, for King Charles the First. 

It was Caryl Molyneux who was one of those who signed a. 
petition to Prince Rupert for the relief of Lathom House, March, 
1643, when it was besieged by the army of Fairfax, the Roundhead, 
and defended by that heroic lady, Charlotte, Countess of Derby. 

It was Caryl Molyneux who broke through the defences of 
Liverpool, at Old Hall-street. 

It was he who was subjected to heavy penalties during the 
time of Cromwell’s power, and it was he who was raised to high. 
honour when Charles the Second came back to the English 
throne. 

Here, in Sefton Church, is his resting place and that of his wife, 
the daughter of Alex. Barlow. 

Here, in the Molyneux Chapel, is another tomb of black marble, 
to Lady Bridget, wife of William, Lord Molyneux, and daughter’ 
of Robert Lucy of Charlecot (Charlecot, the home of Justice 
Shallow, whose deer was poached by Shakespeare, as the story 
goes). 
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While we have been telling of Caryl the Viscount, we have left 
our poor Wanderer asleep in a deep trance, in the gloom in the 
Blundell Chapel within Sefton Church. 

It is for the recorder to say that the dream ended suddenly, 
as he was rudely awakened from a most delightful reverie by a 
conscientious bell-ringer who roused the sleeping village, and soon 
the six bells were a-swinging. 

Of these six bells, four were ancient, and the music of the bells 
seemed to be repeating the words: “‘ Fere God, Fere God,” as they 
have proclaimed for three hundred years or more. 

Under normal conditions the Wanderer would there and then 
have most certainly climbed the belfry in order to view the morn 
across quiet fields beneath an azure sky, but his exceedingly un- 
usual dreams had somewhat exhausted him, and, having spent a 
rather restless and delightfully-alarming night, he was glad to 
stretch his weary limbs and creep away to the “ Punch Bowl,” 
where some fragrant coffee had the effect of bringing him back to 
the realities of the twentieth century. 

As the day wore on, an over-due business engagement had the 
effect of dispelling from his thoughts the curious impression wrought 
upon his mind by his remarkable dream in this glorious and ancient 
church. 


THE OLp Squire. 


A Jaunt from Ormskirk to Kirkby. 


ARs 


S we passed through an archway leading to an ancient Orms- 

kirk hostelry we beheld an inscription, carved neither on 

timber nor in stone. It was but a printer’s placard announcing 
“a sale of land in Kirkby.” 

It set our wandering thoughts upon that earliest Kirk— 
the kirk which stood upon that ancient site ten miles away. 

To Kirkby we went, driving neither by stage coach, chaise 
nor chariot, nor even by the aid of one of those modern mysteries— 
a motor “charry.’’ We chartered ‘“ shanks’ pony”! 

As the crows fly, it is but a half-day’s journey over a moss 
infested in the time of our grandsires by highwaymen, where Black 
Bess leapt many a wide brook and stood for many a weary hour 
in the shadowed wood, awaiting the passage of the wealthy miller 
returning from Ormskirk market. 

We stood for a moment to-day, at Ormskirk Cross, dreaming 
of the past, allowing the mind to compare the scene before us 
with the prospect as it may have presented itself years ago to the 
eye of the luckless owner of Black Bess. Looking down Aughton- 
street—prior to the year 1780—the highwayman would have 
seen the Old Dungeon, before its grim doors he would have ob- 
served the pillory, where many of his fellow thieves had suffered 
the reward of their misdeeds. 

We reflected that the stocks used to be kept in the tower of 
Ormskirk Church, and used to be erected at the church gates when 
wanted, but the pillory, or rogue’s post, was erected here in 
Aughton-street. In 1780, the prison was removed and the stones 
were used for the building of cottages (known as the Dungeon 
Cottages) in Chapel-street. 

Be I 
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Quarter Sessions, now held in Liverpool, were formerly held 
in Ormskirk. We have before us, as we write, some details of 
“certain prisoners brought from Liverpool to be tried here.”” We 
passed the fine old historic house wherein lived the famous advo- 
cate, Lord Brougham (he who became Lold Chief Justice). 

We also passed in to-day’s jaunt the house where Sir John 
Entwistle lived. Sir John it was who read aloud to the men and 
women of Ormskirk the proclamation which announced the Re- 
storation of King Charles the Second. Entwistle’s house became 
known as ‘“ Mass House,” from the fact that at one time the 
Roman Catholic services were held within its walls. 

The open market booths in Aughton-street hindered us not, 
as we set off, to-day, at a brisk pace for the open country, with 
St. Anne’s Church tower as our first landmark, Christ Church on 
Aughton Hill being our second. Our great-grandfathers would 
have used the old Moss Mill as their beacon, the mill for which, 
in the olden time (1546), Hugh Martyndale paid his rent of 
“twenty shillings at St. Martyn’smas and at ye Feast of Pente- 
coste.”’ 

Here we arrived at the site of “ Stand Houses,” and meeting 
an old market-woman in a wide sun-bonnet, we ventured to ask 
her why the property bears such a name? We were informed 
that it marks the historic spot where, in the olden time, the gentry 
met to view the then famous Aughton Races. 

We turned to the “ Diary of Nicholas Blundell’ for some 
light upon the race days of over two hundred years ago. 

In the month of June, 1710 (he told us), his wife “took up 
“ Coz. Emelia Butler and Aunt Frances in ye coach and all went 
“to Oughton Moss and saw a Plate runn for, by five Galaways ... 
“@ Hors of my Lord Chulmundeley wane it.” 

Again in 1726 (June 13th and 14th) he wrote :—'‘ Went io: 
“ye Wheat Sheaf in Ormschurch where I drank with young Mr, 
“ Entwisley, Mr. Heskaine,” etc. June 14th: “Coz. Butler and 
“T dined with my Lord Darby, Sr. Edw. Standley, Sr. Ralph Ashton, 
“ Mr. Rich. Norris” (etc.). “...J was at ye Race on Oughton 
“ Moss, where Lord Darby’s Ruflor beat Mr. Pilson’s Bay.” 

He told us, in other entries, of the horses “ Kricket,” ‘ London 
Dimple,’ and reading of these we saw again the colours of the 
jockeys’ caps, the long green course with its white railings, seemed 
to be filled once again with the merry throng as the shouts fol- 

lowed the progress of the flying steeds. 


* 
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Part II, 


As we crossed the stream which divides Ormskirk from Augh- 
ton we remembered that this was the site where once stood the 
ducking stool prior to 1780. 

Here, many a wretched woman accused of witchcraft or 
sorcery, in a cruel age, was strapped, to the end of a swinging 
plank and ducked into the muddy water. 

Then, if she would not confess her guilt, she was dipped 
again and yet again. If, however, she admitted that she had, 
indeed, made “a charm to bewitch her neighbour’s cow,’ she 
was given “‘a double dose to cleanse her dirty soul” from such 
sin. 

Aughton Moss is famous in history as being one of the battle- 
fields of the Civil War. Here, in ‘‘ Trenchfield,” we may perhaps 
still pick up a few relics of that grim period when (folks say) Crom- 
well’s guns were turned upon Ormskirk Tower, and when hundreds 
of the Royalists were taken prisoners by the Roundheads. 

To-day—as we journeyed from Ormskirk to Kirkby—the 
moor was very peaceful, but the high road was alive with traffic ; 
motor cars and auto-cycles (not Cromwell’s gun-carriages and. 
powder-carts) filled the roads. 

As we tramped down the deep and beautiful lane which leads. 
to the old church of St. Michael, we thought of the great sight to be 
seen by our great-grandsires, when, from every surrounding vil- 
lage, the folk fore-gathered for the popular Aughton Races in the. 
eighteenth century. 

Hither came old Nick Blundell, Parson Letus, Ned Winkley, 
Captain Standish and Lawyer Starkie, keenly interested in the 
latest news of their favourites. Here, too, came gipsies and. 
jugglers, tipsters and tumblers in goodly company. 

“At the foot of the hill lies the old church, with its unique archi- 
tectural feature of a Norman arch: blocked by a fifteenth century 
buttress. Here are leaning walls and a somewhat ruinous porch. 
which appears to be trying to support them. 

It was our privilege to climb to see the bells ; my companion 
took the key of the aces yr the door and put it in his pocket - 
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“to save himself from the inconvenience of being locked in ”’ (as 
he quaintly expressed himself). He did not forget to restore the 
key. 

Renewing our tramp, the road then led us to the site of the old 
early seventeenth-century farm house, “ Hollenhurst ’—the 
yeoman’s dwelling built by Roger Pye. From the date stones 
rescued from the old ruin we suggest that the place was built 
1624-1684. ‘‘ Are the folk of our century less reckless of curi- 
osities than were the folk of previous centuries? ’”’ This is the 
question asked by a famous Rector. 

Behind Freeman’s farm we crossed, by the farmer’s courtesy, 
the fields between Aughton and Lydiate; here, just over the 
Sudell Brook, we stood on a little square of raised ground where 
the kindly farmer pointed out to us the fact that from that “ point 
of vantage’ we could see ‘“‘ the towers of no fewer than seven old 
churches’: St. Cuthbert’s (Halsall) ; Christ Church and old St. 
Michael’s (Aughton) ; Bickerstaffe, Melling, Lydiate Abbey and 
St. Katherine’s (Lydiate). 

This plot of raised ground might be the site of some ancient 
burial mound, some traveller’s beacon, or some once-fortified 
site ; it may repay some skilful excavator to make a cutting for 
‘buried treasures of archeology.” On an old map, a spot near 
here is marked “‘ Windy Harbour,” a name said to be an ancient 
British phrase akin to ‘ Khan” and “ Cloister.”’ 

_We went a little out of our track to see the unfortunate decay 
of Lydiate Abbey and of Lydiate Hall. 

How gladly would some archeologists have undertaken the 
preservation of these places had they been their fuller inheritance. 
Is it too late to save them, even if we have to put up an “‘ American 
turnstile,’ to create a maintenance fund, and keep a pensioner 
there to collect sixpences from tourists who would certainly call 
“to see the ruins ” ? 

On our pilgrimage from Ormskirk to Kirkby we passed the 
site of many an ancient cross by the wayside, ere we came to the 
old fane at Maghull, known as the Unsworth Chapel. This ancient 
structure, dedicated to St. Andrew, was ‘‘ possibly built about 
1285-1290, by local workmen, who had not forgotten the tra- 
ditional round arch of the earlier (Norman) builders.’”—so we are 


told. 
ay, 
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More recent restorers, alas, have altered the work of their 
forefathers and made it difficult for modern authorities to give 
a true date to the earlier work. 


There was formerly a mural painting upon the east wall of 
the chancel—little of the original is left save a fragment which 
appears to have represented an angel’s wing. 

How we regret the ravages wrought by time and decay upon 
stone and timber ! 

Moor Hall, Cross Hall, Bickerstaffe Hall, Blyth Hall, Burscough 
Hall—beautiful in their old age, valuable as treasures, redolent 
in romance—are all little bits of glorious England, the England of 
long ago, too soon forgotten. 


Part III. 


As twilight is already upon us we must hurry through Melling 
{neglecting, on this occasion, its interesting mural tablets) if we 
would see Kirkby while the daylight lasts. 


The modern tower of Kirkby Church is covered by a “ saddle- 
back ” roof, unique in these parts to-day, yet common in England 
in those far-off days when the earliest (Anglo-Danish ?) church 
‘was founded. 


There—over the fields—it stands, covering an ancient font 
which was cut in the days when folk still remembered the powerful 
thane Uchtred, who held the six manors—Roby, Knowsley, Kirkby, 
. Crosby, Maghull and Aughton ; or, as these names were spelt in 
Domesday Book, ‘“ Rabil, Chenulueslei, Cherchebi, Crosbei, Mag- 
hele and Achetun ’—and Lady Godiva (the lady. with the long 
tresses) held the adjoining land at Melling. 


Possibly there was no church left standing at Kirkby when 
the Conqueror came to England (this is presumable, as no church 
here, was mentioned in his Domesday Book), but there had prob- 
ably been one at some earlier period if we are to judge by the 
ancient name “ Kirkby—the place of the Kirk.” 
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Local legend tells us that St. Chad (that zealous missionary 
in semi-pagan England), who was Bishop of Lichfield between 
the years 669 and 672, a.p., walked in these fields, hung his cloak 
upon a sunbeam to the great astonishment of a‘‘ heathen king,” 
and (tradition says) warmed his cold body by a fire of Kirkby 
peat and turf. We may see a man, to-day, cutting peat on Kirkby 
Moss. In the Liverpool ‘Town Books” (edited by Professor 
Twemlow) we read, under the date October, 1562—October, 1563 : 
“This yere Kyrckbie dep (deep dug) turves of the best, were 
sold for VIII. pence, VII.d. and VI.d. the waynes of myddelst 
sorte, and X.d. the best great waynes.’’ This then was the price 
of peat in the sixteenth Sy ae 

The Bishop of Chester, in his visitation of 1592, records the 
fact that one, Edward Leadbeater, was warden of Kirkby Church 
in that year in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Leadbetter is still 
a local name—the name of a “ turf-cutter’”” on Kirkby Moss. 

A list of the bold Recusants of Kirkby who would not conform 
to the established Church in 1641, contains the local names of 
Tatlocke, Lawrenson, Hunt, Norres and Fazakerley. [“‘ Ellin 
ffazakirley ” was fined the (then large) sum of sixteen pence.] 

“Mr. ffazakerley,” of Kirkby, paid seven shillings for his 
“seven hearths,” by way of Hearth Tax, in 1662; his neighbour 
and gossip, William ffleetwood, paid four shillings for his “ four 
hearths.’’ We learn from this fact that it was Mr. Fazakerley, 
who had the large house, here, in his day. 

While we have been rambling along, recording these little 
scraps of local history, our pony—that is, shanks’—has reached 
the porch of St. Chad’s, and we are taken to see the famous font 
which ought to be (and probably is) the pride of Kirkby Village. 

Let us carefully handle the quaint thing—for it is a precious 
relic of a far-distant past. 

It was old when ffazakerley paid his substantial “ Hearth 
Tax” in 1662. 

It was old when Edward Leadbeater was our warden in the 
days of Gloriana. It was old when Henry the Seventh slept (as a 
_ restless king may have tried to sleep) at Lathom House. The 
stone may have been fresh and clean from the quarry in the eleventh 
century, when Lady Godiva, as land owner, could have used the 
rents of Melling as her “ pin-money.” At any rate, one great 
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authority tells us it was cut in the twelfth century by one who 
remembered the Norse gods. 

The great bowl of the font is circular—a cylindrical drum— 
the outer face is carved into compartments, well marked by 
columns and arcades intertwined with busy-looking serpents wich 
ferocious wolf-like heads. 

The main attraction’ to us is the panel, now facing east, 
depicting ‘‘ Adam and Eve.” 

Adam’s right hand is engaged in taking the forbidden fruit 
from Eve’s left hand. Over them spreads the branches of the 
Tree of Life. 

Adam looks too self-conscious to take a glance towards his 
lady-love, and she seems rather “ taken aback”’ by the “ honey ”’ 
that the serpent is pouring into her ears. 

We must notice the wonderful coiffure of the jady—there 
seems to have been no notion of ‘‘ shingled or bobbed hair ” in her 
time ; her plait is huge and hangs over her right shoulder and nearly 
down to her feet. The sculptor would have loved to have allowed 
her tresses to sweep the ground, but he had not left himself suffi- 
cient room on the stone, and he particularly wanted to show her 
little toes (which stone toes have, alas, long ago been amputated 
by the ravages of time). 

The adjoining panel shows what appears to be the angel at 
the garden gate of Paradise, with a huge sword, which he seems 
to find rather heavy and cumbersome. 

Then, in the next compartment, stands St. Michael stabbing 
a serpent. The remaining panels around the side of the font 
are occupied by remarkable figures which are said to represent 
the orders of the Saxon Church, namely, the Mass Priest, Deacon, 
Sub-deacon, Exorcist, Lector and Ostiary. 

Perhaps St. Chad himself held each of these offices in turn ? 
He seems to have been reverenced in this part of England as deeply 
as were St. Peter and St. Thomas 4 Becket in the south. 

For many years the most wonderful and ancient font was 
exposed to the rains of heaven and kept under the spout at the 
door of the old schoolroom—‘a mounting block for youthful 
cavaliers riding pick-a-back.”’ 
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Many a pencil, many a knife were sharpened upon it. Its 
base was degraded to serve as a stand for the sun-dial in the Vicar- 
age garden. 

In our more enlightened days this relic has been restored to 
its nobler position and has become the object of to-day’s pilgrim- 
age. 

If great St. Chad the Missionary, still takes an interest in the 
new church which we have re-dedicated in his name, he may be 
glad to see the affection we still have for this relic of antiquity. 

The writer of ‘‘ Archaic England ”’ tells us that the name 
Chad is akin to Jude. “St. Jude, who was surnamed Thadee and — 
was the son of Alpheus,” is apparently “‘ Good Tadi”’ or the “ All 
good one ’’—so we trust that St. Chad’s blessing will ever rest over 
the church that bears his name and upon the pilgrims who come 
hither, even as we come, on pleasure bent. 

Here, therefore, in this corner of England, we have a link with 
that dim past when, to our shores, the semi-heathen horde came 
with sword and flame. 

Here, in these quiet fields, the church, with its quaint and 
curious font, reminds us of that great saint who, in the darkness of 
Saxon England, fearlessly and consistently, held up to us the Light 
Divine. 

Such were the thoughts which occupied our minds as we 
tramped on our homeward journey from Kirkby, through Simons- 
wood and Bickerstaffe, to Ormskirk town at set of sun. 


& 


The Ghosts of Aughton and 
Bickerstatfe 


‘R° one likes to be considered fanciful or to appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of one’s friends, yet in everyone’s life there are some 
experiences which, under persuasion, we may relate when supper 
loosens the tongue, and the old-time tales are re-told around the glow- 
ing fireside. 

Twenty-five years have passed since we sat in the farmer’s 
ingle in the old house which stands, as it has stood for centuries, 
where Aughton fields adjoin those of Bickerstaffe. 

That wintry evening had set in early, a red sunset, which began 
at four of the clock, was followed by a cold mist which drove us 
indoors long before supper was ready. 

_ Beneath the candles, ye talked of crops and field drains, of 
lambing time and apple prospects, and then the talk veered round 
to the ghosts of Mossock Hall. 

We spoke of Thomas Mossock, the cavalier, captured in 1644, 
after the grim battle on Aughton Common, and of that Mossock, 
also, who lies buried within Ormskirk Church, beneath the famous 
inscription, which tells us that his— 

“Ancestors haue been interred heare, 
Aboue three hundred and eighty (five) yeare.” 

We heard, that night, the story of ‘‘ Katherine Mosoke, ye 
daughter of Nicholas Bykerstath, of Aghton,” and the question 
was asked whether hers was the ghost that of old-time haunted 
the corridors of Mossock Hall. 

The stars were gleaming in the winter sky, as the farmer bade 
us Godspeed at his porch and we made for the open road; our 
track lay through a copse where, earlier in the day, we had noticed 
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a fallen tree. As we passed, a shadow seemed to flit across our 
path, a sound as of a moaning wind startled us, and we felt that we 
were in the presence of the uncanny and of the occult. 


A sense of mystic dread fell over us as we crept along. All 
became silent again, as still as the grave; neither my companion 
nor I cared to give expression to our thoughts, but I saw, even by 
the light of the stars, that his face had paled. (I must confess that 
my own heart would not moderate its rapid beat.) 


We thought of those dead Mossocks who, in the days long 
sped, had tramped these woods and shot their arrows in the holts 
and upon the heath in the long ago. * 


I grasped the measuring staff that was within my hand as 
firmly as if it had been a spear, and we put on “a bold front.” 


Suddenly, from behind us, came the weird cry of a night bird, 
and, looking back, my companion saw “ The Green Lady.” 


Reviewing that night’s adventure, I have sometimes won- 
dered if I am truly glad that I did not see that appartition with 
my own eyes; but whenever I pass down Boggart-lane at night, 
I always peer through the hedges for a glimpse of that other spectre 
who, they say, buried his wealth beneath the staircase of Mossock 
Hall. 

Folk tell us in Aughton that both ghosts have now been laid 
to rest, yet we do not like to think that this “‘ old world place ”’ 
has lost one of its ancient charms. By daylight (but perhaps not 
after midnight’s hour) we love to hear the stories of this historic 
corner of Lancashire, the stories that are told of the De Actons of 
Old Aughton Hall, at the end of the fourteenth century; of the 
Pyes of Hollynhurst (that old house “ Hollenhurst,” built or re- 
built by Roger in 1684/6); of Peter Stanley (and ‘‘ Cecely hys 
wif ’’), who built Moor Hall sometime before the year 1566. 

We have read in the will of Peter Stanley, how he left “ his 
armour and his great stone for ye pservaco of swine meat ”’ to his 
“Sonne Edward.” 

Let us endeavour to reconstruct the spirited scene whe” 
Elizabeth’s troops were called by Stanley, of Cross Hall, to the 
muster on Aughton Moss, when, in 1585, we expected the dreaded 
Spanish Armada, 


The Old Hail of the Mossooks Family. 
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We love to picture the merry-makers as they went to Up- 

Litherland Hall, “ pace egging,”’ with the old ditty which ran :— 
“ Fol-da-diddle-ol-dy-day.”’ 

We see again in imagination old “ Robti Biccarstaffe ’’ at 
bowls on God’s Peace Green with his gossip, ‘“ Nichi Woosie,”’ 
those Aughton worthies of 1646, or perhaps old Johnny Browns- 
word singing to his flail, or his crony, Johnny Freeman, sitting on 
a bench; laboriously writing out his own epitaph :— 

“My plough and harrow I’ve resign’d, 
My horses all have lost their wind, 
My field is plough’d ’”— 

Here ruled, in his little day, Rector Nutter, Elizabeth Mt 
““ Golden Ass ”’ (who lies buried at Sefton), John Kippax and Thomas 
Bastwell, each as ‘“‘ busy as Whimbrick Mill.” 

Here in Pudding-lane, “the ditchers worked too long in the 
hot sun,” and here in the “ Ring o’ Bells,” the exploits of many a 
local battlefield were recounted and the wild “ night-ridings ”’ of 
many a local highwayman were discussed. 

Here in the corner of the snuggery sate the old “‘ dog- 
whipper ”’ of the church, mending his wooden scissors, and here 
still we see the ghost of old William Mawdesley, making his famous 
plan of the church, for which plan he obtained one and a half 
guineas, so the old records say. 

Dreaming one day in the porch of the old semi-Norman 
church at Aughton, I bethought me of those busy days of dark 
November in the year 1745, when Prince Edward, the Young 
Pretender, came over the Border with his Highlanders. 

Here in Anghton, in his days, there was great hurrying to and 
fro; Harrock’s smithy was full of armed men “ furbishing ” their 
guns and our fellows sharpening their halberds. 

The Stuart rebels were at Preston on the 27th, and then they 
poured on towards Wigan, dangerously near. 

Aughton had sent Will Spooner for news of the enemy, and 
it was probably a message from him which set the Aughton Church 
bells ‘‘ aringing night and day ” when the news came through from 
Culloden that the insurgents had been overcome. 

There is one more old Aughton ghost that we wish to speak 
of ere our tale is told (though we should also like to tell of Bart 
Hesketh and the Bochards, of Rector Plumbe and the Lither- 
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londes, of Myles Gerrard, Bryan Moorcroft, John Starkie, Roger 
Bostock, Parson Hindly, and of the Walshes of Walsh Hall, and- 
of many another local worthy). The last ghost that we may men- 
tion here is he (one of the earliest-named of all “‘ holders of local 
land”’ in this romantic place)—Uctred, the Saxon Thane who 
(tradition says), in his stockaded camp on Acketon Hill, held sway 
under the Conqueror. 

Now, some one may suggest that ghost stories are foolish and 
even dangerous, that no good is served by talking nonsense, and 
that such tales cannot make the world broader, sweeter. more en- 

-riched or more beautiful. To such a one we venture to reply that 
it is good for us all to be reminded that some part of every man, 
some bit of personality, lives on, even after death ; some influence 
for good or ill (some ghost if you will) permeates the village where 
once he lived, that for ever shall make or mar a little section of 
God’s earth. ae 

Just exactly how nobly or ignobly Kippax and Woosie, Bast- 
well and Acton lived, is still of some importance in the welfare of 
the modern world. However, as their ghosts now are laid, may 
God give rest to their souls and help us to live as worthily as they, 
so that we, in our turn, may sleep as soundly. We shall all meet 
together at ‘“‘ The Great Muster,” and, we hope, sing as we have 
never sung before. 


A Legend of Standish Town. 


£ Geffrey Pylkynsone, of sound mind and heart but aged and 
’ white of poll, desire to put down in writing, while my old 
fingers have strength to hold the pen, some of the tales and 
traditions connected with my native town. 

My young nephews, Jermonde Standanaught and Myles. 
Cawderbanke, have carried a bench and set it against the sunny 
wall of the Rector’s dove-house, they are now, one at each elbow, 
watching to see what I am about to write. It is May Day and the. 
orchard is full of blossom, there are no sounds but the murmur of 
doves and the hum of an adventurous bee that has already settled 
in its lazy flight twice upon my white writing tablets. Nay, there 
is another sound—the familiar rumble of Old Jolley’s water mill ; 
it is over a mile away, yet, on this peaceful May morning, I fancy 
I can hear its pleasant music. These sounds are conductive to. 
reveries, reflections and reminiscences. 

My old friends, Guy Liptrott, Nick Gillybrond and Hugh 
Chysnell (with whom three score years ago, I played in this very 
orchard) have been called to their rest ; would that I could confer 


with them, as I begin to set down the story of our birthplace ! ra 
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Albeit, my old eyes can still read the ‘‘ records ”’ of Tempest,. 


Price and of Gregson, from these I may be able to glean fragments 


¥ 


of local historical interest from the gathered documents of my fore- i 4 ” 


fathers that will enable me to make my tablets acceptable to my 
learned nephews’ critical gaze. 

These eager boys expect me to tell them of how Captain Myles 
Standish, the Puritan soldier of the Pilgrim Fathers, held the 
Indians at bay and filled the snake skin with bullets and of how 
he sent John Alden to woo for him the fair Priscilla. 
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Across my mind’s eye there ride the shadowy forms of the lords 
of Standish in the long ago. First, the figure of Sir John, who, 
it is said, wounded Wat Tyler, after the rebel leader had been 
felled by London’s Mayor (1381). 

There, rides Sir Ralph, returning from his great “feats of 
arms ”’ in the French wars under Kings Henry V. and VI. 

Now I fancy that I can see Sir James Standish, of ‘‘ Dokes- 
bury,” delivering the relic of St. Lawrence’s sacred head to Chorley 
Church sometime before 1442/3. Here, is Sir Alex. Standish, 
knighted for his bravery on Hutton battlefield in the Scottish 
wars. 

Thus the pictures flit across the screen of the imagination until 
we see the form of Henry Standish, the Franciscan, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, assisting Queen Katherine in her suit concerning her 
divorce from King Henry VIII. 

Last in this long procession comes ‘‘ brave Ralph,” suffering 
for having rebelled against the House of Hanover. 

Even as I write of these events, there comes to me Almonde 
Wackfeld and Ysherwode my cousin, with the Roman coins and 
the rings of gold which were picked up within the Parish (some 200 
denarii dating from the reign of the Emperor Domitian to that of 
‘“Gordianus), coins which remind us that Standish was once a 
fortified camp on the great “ high street ’’ which, even from before 
Roman times, linked Warrington and Wigan with Walton-le- 
.Dale and North Britain. 

My gossip Crichlowe tells me that first I should place on record 

some of the older spellings of the name of our native place. Thus 
“‘ Standish ’”’ was written “ Stanedis,’”’ ‘‘ Stanesdis ’’ and ‘‘ Stanes~ 
dich ’’; ‘‘ Standyshe”’ and “ Standiss’”’ are also,to be found in 
documents and charters in days gone by. [Saint An’s, or stone, 
‘dyke ?] 
} Bussell, Baron of Penwortham, ruled here in the year 1212. 
Here, in the. middle of the twelfth century, Robert Spileman be- 
came possessed of wide acres upon the occasion of his marriage. 
Here, Siward de Langtree and another Ralph de Standish madly 
strove for mastery like prize birds in our arena—the cockpit which, 
until lately, adjoined our churchyard. 

Around the bench on which I am writing, lie many ancient 
rolls and parchments. Here is a lease of “a certain close and 
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parcel of land called ‘‘ Urchensnape in Shevington,” dated 1516. 
Here is a conveyance of property to “ye paroche churche of 
Standish,”’ made in the year 1479. Here is an ‘‘ Agreement ”’ made 
betwixt Jonathan Waterworthe, Myles Nyghtyngaill, Vtreege 
Hodgeson and Robert Anlezarghe ; these are quaint names, quaint 
and interesting as the local surnames—‘‘ Braxmoythe, Bastwell 
Armetrydinge, Mowdinge, Seriante and Breares’’—culled from 
Standish rentals and recusant rolls. 


One of the most suggestive of our local deeds is a lease of the 
year 1350, which makes mention of the mining of firestone and 
coal, in the words “ Fyrston Secole.’’ We are told in. Standish 
that an outcrop of the “ Arley Seam ”’ was worked nearly two 
thousand years ago. 


Before me lies a copy of a reference to a rector of Standish who 
flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century :-— 


“ T otterly bshrew Rychard Mody w(i)t(th) all my hert 
and a peyse of my stomycher, for he 1s a knave of the 
nonesset : fare you well with rt.” 


We have to note that it is recorded that this man “ fed the 
masons’ during the time of the great restoration of the church 
fabric. A great fellow, by all accounts, was he, a real fighting 
parson, conforming to suit the times, broad of neck, broader in 
mind, a head overflowing with natural curls, he possessed a great 
sense of humour, if it is true that he designed his own monument, 
which contains a representation of two angels tossing his corpse 
within a winding sheet and seeming to enjoy the fun. 


Here, to my hand as I write, is a copy of a page from an old 
“Note Bodk” of another rector of Standish, describing his church, 
Of equal interest is a cutting from an earlier book regarding 
“ Rector Rauffe Brideoake, of Saynct Wylfryde’s, Standish,’ who 
was present at the historic Siege of Lathom. He it was who pleaded 
for the life of the brave Earl of Derby. 

Brideoake became Dean of Salisbury and surrendered the 
Deanery in his turn to the Queen’s Laureate, Thomas Pearce. 


For the further records of “ Saynct Wylfryde’s’’ we must 
attempt to raise the spirits of Robert Charnock, the overseer of 
olden time, and Lawrence Jolley, the master mason. They may 
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tell us in graphic language that in the year 1544 the church was in 
“grete ruyne and decaye,” that in 1552 Churchwarden Birtewy- 
sell and his co-wardens reported that the church contained three 
great bells and four sacring bells and other possessions, including 
a “ pycture of Saynct Wylfryde,” all needing maintenance if they 
could but retain them. 

Young Lawrence Jolley may first take us through the deep 
woods of East Charnock to see the great oaks marked to fall, oaks 
for the proposed work in the fine new roof of the church. 

Next he may conduct us in imagination to a wide shed where 
three famous Master Carpenters (William Weegan, W. Charnock 
and Richard Southworth), now are already busy with adze and 
axe upon the fine carved beams intended for the mighty ceiling 
within Saint Wilfred’s, and are discussing, meanwhile, the true 
spelling of the word “ carpenter.” 

A sequel to this visionary surmise of ours is to be found to-day, 
in the fact that these craftsmen have left a legacy for all to see— 
their carvings are respectively inscribed ‘‘ William Weegan, char- 
pintar,” “ W. Charnock, carpenter,” ‘“ Richard Southworth, car- 
pintar’’; these three gentlemen, evidently, had their own notions 
of spelling and “agreed to differ.” 

Now Lawrence Jolley (a young architect of about twenty 
years of age at the time of the restoration of the church in 1582) 
and his three master “ charpintars”’ are waiting to conduct us 
round the church. First they will show us the effigy of ‘‘ Mistress. 
Maud Chesenale ”’ (of Chisnal Hall, Coppull), which effigy is said. 
to date from the fourteenth century; they will then show us. 
the thirteenth-century stone coffin, which, at one time, stood against 
the tower wall. As we are not afraid to walk with ghosts and. 
brave enough to converse with spirits, we will not be unduly sur- 
prised to see them lift the semblance of a corpse out of this coffin ; 
the body is salted and wrapped in hides, in accordance with an 
ancient custom, and its removal will reveal the tiny hole at the 
bottom of the mummy case, a hole intended to drain this pickled 
relic of mortality. 

With a shudder, we will ascend the spiral staircase in the 
interior of one of the chancel piers to behold fresh wonders ; from 
a slit in the wall our ghostly companions will point out to us the 
places where stood the ancient chantry chapels of the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Nicholas, and the Holy Rood. 


a” 
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We have lost ourselves now, in the Mists of Antiquity—in 
fact, we have almost fallen into a trance over our pages as we 
sit on this sunny bench beneath the overhanging eaves of the 
rector’s dove house. 


Awaking with a start I find that my tablet is already covered 
with sketches made unconsciously while I have been dozing in the 
warm sunlight. 

Now the sun seems to have moved westward, a breeze sweeps 
through the garden and stirs the May blossoms, shaking the trees 
and scattering the petals to the earth. Rising to stretch stiff 
limbs, the Wanderer finds that he has been living in the dim en- 
chanted World of Legend, and realises that ‘‘ Geffrey Pylkyn- 
sone’”’ and his patient nephews have “ dissolved into air, into 
thin air’ in the radiant light of a new century. 

Yea, “into air, into thin air,” as saith Shakespeare—{or were 
these the words of his patron, William Stanley, sixth Earl of 
Derby ?—Earl William of Bidston Hall—as Tradition rumours. 


A Romantic Holiday in Halsall. 


yee bell of the Church of Halsall is ringing for Early Service 
as, in the company of trusty companions, we enter the sacred 
precincts, precincts wherein for seven hundred years, or more, a 
House of God has stood as a ‘‘ Witness to the people,’ and where 
for centuries a spire has been as a “‘ Landmark for the voyage to 
Heaven.” 

Our host is now on the Chancel steps where stood, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Sir Richard Halsall, who was 
rector here from 1513 to 1562-3. That Sir Richard, like the 
celebrated “ Vicar of Bray,” changed his mind to suit the times, 
and yet, withal, he was, we believe, a fine character and died in the 
King’s service. 

Before we wholly blame him for being a veritable “‘ Vicar of 
Bray ’’ we should perhaps, remember that he lived at a time 
famous in history for many rapid and unexpected changes in 
Church discipline. He saw the growth of the Reformation in 
England, the rise and fall of Wolsey, the executions of Bishop 
Fisher and of Sir Thomas Moore, the Chancellor. He witnessed 
the Suppression of the Monasteries and the formidable Rebellion 
known to us as the “ Pilgrim of Grace,’’ he saw the Passing and 
then the Repealing of the “‘ Statute of Six Articles’ and watched 
Henry, the “ Defender of the Faith,” break from Rome and be- 
come (as he called himself) the ‘‘ Head on earth of the church.” 
Sir Richard, our rector, saw the elevation and destruction of many 
prelates, and so he walked warily. In his day, Cranmer drew up 
his ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer,” won great honour, and, at the 
turn of fortune, perished at the stake. How was a man to know 
what to preach on the fateful day when Elizabeth, herself, was 
taken from her gloomy prison and set in splendour upon the Eng- 
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lish Throne ? Could anyone be quite certain what the new queen’s 
religious policy would be? Sir Richard Halsall, then, must trim 
his sails to suit the direction of the wind. 

His effigy, carved in alabaster, is here in our sight in Halsall 
Church, here he is shown as a dignified, recumbent figure in rich 
ecclesiastical robes, his feet resting upon a carved dog. Folk 
favoured rich raiment in his century. 

Now, to-day, through the Church doors come the worshippers, 
dressed in our modern costumes—they are entering with a new 
reverence this fane, where their ancestors, in tough leathern 
jerkins or in wimple, ruffle or farthingale, once came to pay their 
homage to Almighty God or to win Peace for their souls. 

Now peals the deep-toned organ; pouring out the sonorous 
music of the ancient Church. 

Now from the old Sacristy are trooping, in slow procession, 
the white-robed choristers, singing as they come up the aisles— 
the sacred psalm. 

From our seat behind this pillar, we see the place in the Chancel 
where lie the alabaster effigies of Sir Henry Halsall and Margaret, 
his wife. The sculptor has vested him in*rich ancestral armour, 
he has decked her as if in beautiful,raiment and arrayed her with 
the semblance of jewels, carved and enriched. 

High overhead is the arched and moulded timber roof which, 
though renewed and modified, yet maintains its fullest beauty 
. . . the glorious craftsmanship of the older carpenters blossoms 
again, in a later age, in the work of their “apprentices.”” (All 
who reverence the past are surely the “apprentices ”’ of the ‘“‘ Old 
Masters.’’) 

Before us appears the great arch of stone across the Chancel. 
There, on the wall above the arch, is a faint reminder of what we 
believe to have been a famous fresco-painting illustrating the 
“ Doom.” 

Near to this great archway and high on the South wall of the 
nave is a clerestory window—admirably designed for casting a 
high light upon the scenes of a Mystery Play once performed, 
we believe, upon these Chancel steps. 

Beyond the choir, at the apex of the arch of the great East 
Window, is “the carved hand” raised in benediction. Folk say 
that behind that piece of carving there are the relics of some saint— 
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perhaps the hand of some early Christian Martyr, perchance some 
fragment of holy Cuthbert himself. 

_ Those who know their way may enter by a doorway, ascend 
the tiny winding stair in the turret at the south side of the Chancel 
arch and gain access to a passage over this arch. They will notice, 
within the doorway, the holes in the wall where, in ancient times, 
an oak beam was sometimes inserted to fasten this door, they will 
see the place where a watcher might sit all night to guard the 
jewels on the high altar, and to keep an eye upon the relics, the 
sacramental Elements in Passion Week and the gifts laid on the 
founder’s tomb. 

The climbers will pass through a tiny slit where the stone jamb: 
has been rubbed and worn by the shoulders of countless generations. 
of pilgrims. 

They will also see the place where the chains were fastened— 
the chains from which hung the great Rood before the Chancel 
arch. : 

Beneath the rafters we may discover the place where some 
scribbler has left his initials—‘‘ G.S.’’—and the date, ‘‘ 1682.” 

Descending, by the aid of a torch, we may count the mason 
marks, including that most interesting one above the belfry door 
which seems to represent an ancient plough. 

The device is something of a mystery to us; it occurs also 
at Neston, at Chester, and, we believe, in a modified form at 
Sefton. Can it be a sign that some rebuilding or restoration work 
was paid for by an ancient Guild of Ploughmen? or was it a 
carved prayer, a prayer that God would “ Speed the plough”’ ? 

Of quaint carvings there are plenty at Halsall. One of the 
Miserere seats has a curious device of two naked men wrestling, 
each of them encouraged by a monk. One of the pinnacles bears. 
a figure, ‘‘ straddle legged,” with his fingers pulling the ends of his 
mouth wide open ; he looks as if he intended to make his extended. 
lips as long as the great key of that beautiful door which leads 
from the chancel to the old ‘“‘ North Chapel,” which key is nearly a 
foot in length. 

There is a tradition that a statue of good St. Nicholas, patron 
of all brave mariners, stood at the west end of the ancient Church, 
looking out to sea, and that his statue, with its niche, was lost when 
the old tower, which (some say) formerly stood on the south side 
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of the Church, was re-erected (in or about the year 1348 ?) in its 
present western position. 

The Church, in olden times, possessed two famous chantries,. 
one dedicated to God, in honour of Saint Nicholas, the other con- 
secrated to the Blessed Virgin, where prayers were said for the 
Repose of Souls. 

All down the ages the altars here have been served by faithful: 
men. Verily, we might fill a volume with an account of their 
records, their human weaknesses and of their devotion to their 
fellow-parishioners in times of plague, war, and famine ; yea, from 
the time of the Black Death (1349)—through all the days of pesti- 
lence in the reign of Elizabeth, onward. We will, at least, make 
mention of one—Peter Travers, rector of Bury and Halsall in 
1633. 

He was in Lathom House during the siege, and it is said that 
he was ejected by the Roundheads from both his livings, for his 
devotion to King Charles the Martyr. 

From the days when the drum of the font was cut, even when 
Henry the Third was upon the throne, until our own times, we 
understand that the curfew of Halsall steeple has been rung at 
dusk—a boon to wayfarers belated across the neighbouring mere. 

While we have been rumaging about among the rafters and 
reading the inscriptions on the bells, the long afternoon has flown 
and we are dusty and hungry but supremely happy in the pic- 
turesque “atmosphere ”’ of this famous and imposing place. As 
we emerge from the steeple we find that ‘‘ Evensong ”’ is just over 
and we walk in the company of worshippers through the venerable 
churchyard where sleeps the dust of countless generations. Here 
in ‘‘God’s Acre,” squire and ploughman, innkeeper and parish 
priest, long dead, await the Morning of Awakening. 

Here, by the quiet graves, stands the base of the ancient 
Churchyard Cross. Here we may yet see the quaint boundary 
wall, surmounted by an interesting roll-moulding, which is said 
to date from the time of Queen Elizabeth. Then as we have 
spent nearly the whole day within the Church, in the gathering 
gloom we may see the light of ghostly candles in the windows of 
the old Hall of the Halsall family, the Hall which stands in the 
dusk just beyond the pale. . . Hours pass, and at midnight we look 
again from our casement across the silent fields to where Halsall 
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steeple looms black and impressive against the night sky. The 
‘snow is falling and every roof and buttress of Church and Grammar 
School is already powdered with a white mantle. Someone is 
walking about within the Church—the light of a taper streams 
through the leaded windows, and its glimmer illuminates the 
tracery, the snow sparkles on the sills. 

Thus may the Church have appeared, to Sir Henry Halsall 
and his bride, ages and ages ago, as they stood as lovers within the 
great windows of the old Hall. Thus may the ancient Church have 
appeared in 1688 (or soon after) when news penetrated to Halsall 
village, to Puritan, Jesuit, Recusant and High Churchmen alike, 
that King James the Second had fled at the coming of the Prince 
of Orange. 

Thus may the Church appear in the time to come when folk 
will look back to this present age when an obscure wanderer, 
seeking material for a collection of ‘“ Lancashire Legends,” found, 
in the ancient structures of his county, a tangible habitation 
the characters of the stories and a scenic background for his all- 
too-fanciful tales. 


ee 


Most of the subject matter of these articles has already 
appeared in the columns of The Ormskirk Advertiser. 


Epilogue. 


Our story now is ended ; we have but gathered fragments of 
local legend, gleaned from many sources and all within ten miles. 
of Ormskirk steeple. 

In our dreams we beheld Burscough Tower arise again from 
the dust, Gamellus of the Priory has spoken ! 

Together, we have had a vision of Old England, in the ruddy 
glow of the ingle of Formby’s ancient hall. 

In the sunset of an August holiday we imagined King Henry 
the Seventh in all his glory in Ormskirk’s venerable Church. 

Once, in the dusk of a November evening we saw the ghost 
of a hunted priest flit across the corridor in the ruins of Lydiate 
Hall. Anon, we have imagined the jocund squire of Crosby pack- 
ing his mice into his “ Blackbird ’’ pie. 

Through the mists of dim centuries we have seen the flashing 
oi King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, from out the ripples of Martin’s 
Mere. 

At midnight on the Ainsdale beach, we have listened in fancy, 
to the cries of drowned Argarmeols and once upon a fair April 
morning we heard the voice of Lathom’s Countess hurl her defiance 
at the Roundhead rebels. 

Beneath the pale moon, we beheld poor Mab of Wigan upon 
her lone pilgrimage. Then, by the light of candles, we watched 
the spectre of the monkish scribe writing by the bedside of a dying 
Lord of Scarisbrick, ; 

As in a dream, we have seen Sir Molyneux—with his master 
masons—building the beautiful arches in the nave of Sefton’s: 
glorious Church. 
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Then in the company of the “ Wanderer’ we have tramped 
through historic lanes from Ormskirk to Kirkby, and, in this 
corner of old Lancashire, we have encountered the fairies of Bicker- 
staffe and conversed with the ghosts and witches of Aughton 
Village. 

Once, on a sunny bench, we dreamed with Pylkynsone of Standish 
Town, and, by a trick of free imagination, we have wandered in 
Romance through Halsall’s ancient Church and manor house in 
the ghostly company of an Elizabethan squire. _ 

These halls and churches, these priories and castles, these 
‘wrought monuments of a glorious Past, homes of these legends, 
are surely among the treasures of our earth ; yea, while we cherish 
and enjoy the Romances which are enshrined within these eloquent 
stones, we shall know at least something of Lancashire’s Ancient 
Glory—a poem, an epic—which, like the Red Rose of Lancashire, 
is fragrant with a never-ending beauty. 
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Historical MATERIAL, valuable and inspiring, relating to the: 
district included within the ground area of these ‘‘ Legends ”’ 
will be found in the following writings :— 


“The Evolution of a Coast Line” .. Wm. Ashton 
‘Annals of Aughton ”’ .. : Medcal 
“ Blundell’s Diary, 1702- 1728" a na. by T. E. Gibson 
“ Portfolio of Fragments, ean .. Matthew Gregson 
‘“‘ Monumental Brasses of Lanc. & Ches.”’ J. L. Thornley 
“ Hist. of Lancashire” .. ss ... Hy. Fishwick 
* Setton’* : ; oh W. D. Carée 


and in several ereallent icles picblisheds in the “‘ Transactions of 
the L. & C. Antiquarian Society ’’ and in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Hist. Society of Lancashire and Cheshire ”’ ; also in the “ Victoria 
County History of Lancashire.” 
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